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throughout the year. 
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Visit To Germany 

URPRISING, dramatic, even theatrical, Cham- 

berlain’s decision to talk to Hitler face to face 
showed common sense. Personal conversations 
between heads of governments may always clear 
up misunderstandings and cut through the fog of 
diplomatic etiquette. But, if the British Premier 
is to be commended for not standing on his dignity 
and giving Hitler the cheap satisfaction of being 
sought out by the great powers of the earth, the 
visit was also a shrewd political move: if Cham- 
berlain succeeded, he would be hailed as the 
saviour of Europe, if he failed he could say he 
had done everything he could to save a war, and 
people would forget that the present situation 
was largely of his own making. The popularity 
he so achieved—however short-lived—may well 
help him to make the country accept a settlement 
from which few can derive any satisfaction. It 
was a bold move, and showed the man to have 
courage and determination. All this on the as- 
sumption that he went to meet a potential enemy. 
Some, however, have maintained from the first 
that he was only going to make a deal with a 
friend, and it seems that perhaps they were 
nearer the truth. 


The Chamberlain Policy 
is not the man but the policy he represents 
that is important. And that policy has been 
pro-Fascist throughout. In this he was only fol- 
lowing the Baldwin government. It should never 
be forgotten that the present British government 
was elected on a pro-league anti-dictator policy, 
and that it betrayed the electorate within a fort- 
night of the election, and has continued to do so 
ever since. Even so, Chamberlain is more openly 
pro-Fascist than his predecessor, and to carry this 
out he has had to get rid of Eden, to ignore his 
own foreign secretary and take charge of foreign 
affairs himself. With him stand Sir John Simon 
who openly sympathized with Japan at the time 
of Manchukuo, Sir Samuel Hoare who had to re- 
sign the foreign office because of a popular outcry 
over the Hoare-Laval pact, and, much in the 
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shade, Lord Halifax. British policy has betrayed 
the League—a betrayal the more deadly for the 
lip-service paid to it for election purposes—and 
given both Fascist powers a free hand in Spain. 
All these failures to be firm when the danger of 
war was negligible; all these encouragements to 
the dictators have made Hitler and Mussolini feel 
that the British government, if not actively on 
their side, will at least do nothing to embarrass 
them. They are probably right. It is not so much 
the threat of war that makes Chamberlain so 
pliable; it is the fear that the dictators might fall 
and be replaced by a government of the left. He 
hates socialism a great deal more than he loves 
the Empire. Seen as the last step (to date) of 
that consistent policy, the carving up of Czecho- 
slovakia is not so much a surrender as an act of 
covert co-operation to make Europe safe for 
Fascism. But even Chamberlain cannot go on 
governing against the will of the electorate be- 
yond a certain point. 


A Confused Issue 
ET the Sudeten-German problem is not a 
clearcut issue. These people were included 
in Czechoslovakia entirely against their will, and 
in defiance of the Wilsonian principle of self- 
determination. They have been less harshly treat- 
ed than any other minority in Europe. Neverthe- 
less they had grievances which should have been 
adjusted before. Even the solution proffered by 
Chamberlain might have been welcomed by many. 
It is the manner in which it is being done, and the 
past record of the British government, that makes 
this concession so terrible for the Czechs and 
so dangerous for Europe. Here Britain and France 
may have to pay a heavy price for their desertion 
of the League of Nations which, if supported in 
the past, could have effected a peaceable solu- 
tion, and one which might have helped to remedy 
to some extent the German feeling of being a sur- 
rounded nation. Indeed all reports from Germany 
seem to indicate that Hitler’s popularity and 
strength are certainly not growing. 
The confusion of the particular problem plays 
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into the hands of both Hitler and Chamberlain. 
The Nazi dictator can probably get a great deal 
of support for the “liberation” of Sudeten-Ger- 
mans; while the British Premier has manoeuvred 
his opponents—the Liberals and Labour—into a 
position where he can accuse them of wanting to 
risk war in order to defend the Versailles Treaty 
which they have been denouncing for years. 


Anti-Communism 

HERE is another ugly, and less publicized 

aspect of the present situation. Russia has 
been left out of all the negotiations in spite of the 
fact that her interests are as much at stake as 
those of France, and that her treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia binds her to help if France does. It is 
reported that Hitler insists Czechoslovakia must 
give up her alliance with Russia and that Cham- 
berlain has agreed. It is not necessary to inter- 
pret this as weakness on the part of the British 
Premier. His hostility to Russia and the Franco- 
Russian alliance is well known and the prospect 
of fighting on the same side as the Soviets—in 
spite of all the advantages pointed out even by 
Winston Churchill—must have been obnoxious to 
him. Here again his feelings are much nearer 
Hitler’s than are those of some members of his 
Cabinet, at least half his party, and the rest of the 
country. The days of secret diplomacy are not 
over and we greatly fear that if Chamberlain’s 
dream of a four power pact came true, it would 
contain certain clauses which would lose to Eng- 
land and France the potential support of Russia. 
The people of Great Britain will have to exercise 
more than customary vigilance if they do not 
want to find themselves giving at least passive 
support to Hitler in the anti-Communist Pact. We 
hold no brief for the present government of 
Russia, but that country is engaged upon tremen- 
dous experiments to better the economic lot of 
mankind, and for England to encourage Fascism 
in the role of Kolchak and Denikin would be the 
final surrender. 


War Hysteria 

OME of our self-styled patriots chose the time 

when Chamberlain was in Germany, when 
war was in fact less imminent than it had been for 
some days, to try and stir up war-hysteria in this 
country. The centre of this hysteria was naturally 
in Toronto, where the Globe and Mail wrote fiery 
editorials and interviewed a large number of 
citizens. The question asked was: whether Can- 
ada should follow the example of Australia and 
New Zealand and at once declare to the world 
her intention of standing behind Britain in the 
event that war is forced on her. The word 
“forced” was somewhat ambiguous, but even so 
the headlines’ claim that 99% answered yes and 
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wanted to support Britain was untrue, as there 
were a very large number of abstentions. Never- 
theless, Canadian Corps Association officers, 
Labour leaders and University Presidents—most 
of them well over military age—vied in eagerness 
to call on Ottawa to pledge support to Britain, at 
a moment when none had any idea what Britain 
was going to do. Canadian foreign policy is evid- 
ently still made in London for many of our leading 
citizens, and they are satisfied that it should be 
so. Such unquestioning obedience to Chamber- 
lain is much rarer in London itself. 

This kind of propaganda is dangerous because 
it creates an atmosphere in which sober reflection 
becomes impossible. Mr. Mackenzie King’s pow- 
ers of sphinx-like silence stood him in good stead. 
He said nothing, and for once it was the only 
possible thing he could say.’ England will decide 
her course independently of Canada. If war 
should break out, our Parliament and our people 
will be called upon to make a momentous de- 
cision. No one—especially no woman, no man 
over military age—should decide in favour of 
sending our youth to be slaughtered in Europe 
without anxious thought and serious consideration 
of the factors involved. 


Conscript Profits 

HAT Canadian sympathies are on the side of 

the democracies, is evident. But why do the 
thoughts of our imperialists run, with such druid- 
ical enthusiasm, in the direction of human sacri- 
fice? Why not make sure first that war-materials 
are not supplied to Britain’s enemies? That would 
be effective help. The picture of Canadian indus- 
trialists making fortunes out of a British war is 
not one that any imperialist should like to con- 
template—nor is it made more attractive by the 
thought of a Canadian expeditionary force. Since 
Canada’s main contribution would in any case be 
largely one of materials, why not demand first of 
all the nationalization of armaments or at the 
very least the stringent control of profits and 
exports? Why not conscript war-profits before 
you conscript men? When that has been done, 
further sacrifices might be contemplated with at 
least a freer conscience. If there are to be any 
sacrifices to the imperial cause, let the war profit- 
eer sacrifice his profits first, instead of getting 
them guaranteed by the government. The vested 
interests of the growing armament trade will not 
only make it increasingly difficult to make the 
fateful decision with a clear view, they will also 
largely counter-balance the efficacy of any other 
sacrifices by unnecessary financial exactions. Be- 
fore we even talk of sending men to Europe, let 
us first make sure that no one in Canada makes a 
fortune out of the blood of those that are already 
there. 
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E danger of war over Czechoslovakia will 

} probably be over before this appears in 

print. Yet another crisis may arise at any 
moment, and it is essential that Canadians should 
consider the force of the arguments used to urge 
participation, that they should make sure of their 
position and not be swept off their feet by war- 
hysteria when the next storm blows up. 

There are five main motives that might drive 
Canada to support Britain if war broke out now: 
(1) defence of Czechoslovakia, (2) collective se- 
curity, (3) defence of democracy, (4) love of 
England, (5) fear lest Canada be invaded by the 
victor. 

Everyone desires a just settlement in Czecho- 
slovakia, if such were possible; but there is no 
question of Canada going to war about it. This 
is very clear, for if Czechoslovakia be invaded, 
and defended by Russia, or Russia and France, 
only, no one would suggest that a Canadian expe- 
ditionary force be sent to help them, as long as 
Britain stays out. The Czechoslovakian situation 
may be the immediate cause of war in Europe, it 
could never have been the reason for Canadian 
participation. 

The great powers themselves would never have 
considered war to defend Czechoslovakia as such. 
The true reason for their interest is not justice or 
the rights of small nations, but the fact that the 
Sudeten mountains are the one strategic bulwark 
against German expansion, political or economic, 
into the Balkans. The parallel with 1914 is 
striking: what threatens is a clash of arms for 
the hegemony of Europe. Indeed the pattern 
goes much further back, and Britain is clinging 
(though now reluctantly) to her traditional policy 
of supporting the weaker contending power, now, 
as in 1914, France, in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of one dominant power in Europe. This is 
but the contemporary phase of the perennial 
struggle for power on the continent, and the 
nations of the American continent have every 
reason to avoid being entangled in this ancient 
European conflict. 

The plea that we should fight for collective 
security has more appeal for those who believe 
that the building up of some international author- 
ity to which the different countries shall surren- 
der something of their sovereignty is the great 
need of our time. That task must be accomplished, 
but would taking part in a war such as is now 
threatening help to accomplish it? Not only are 
there no obligations—article xvi having been read 
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out of the covenant in effect by the Canadian gov- 
ernment in May and by the British this month— 
but British foreign policy has deliberately turned 
its back on the League; its action on Manchukuo, 
Abyssinia and Spain has with ever increasing 
certainty put the League out of action; the Cham- 
berlain policy—he has openly declared the 
League to be dead—is nothing less than a delib- 
erate abandonment of collective security and 
League methods, and a return to the old balance- 
of-power politics, to secret diplomacy and the 
determination of the fate of Europe by consulta- 
tion between the great powers alone. It is in 
terms of that policy, not of collective security, 
that we should be appealed to for help. To ans- 
wer that call would not be to support collective 
security; it would be to reward those who have 
done away with it and who, after the war (if 
there were any Europe left), would interpret 
their victory as a proof that collective security 
ideals are useless, nor lift a finger to build the 
League anew. Further, to defend the present 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia is not to defend the 
League but the treaty of Versailles. 

The pattern is complicated by differences in 
political and social institutions. This is to be a 
war for democracy against dictatorship. But the 
cry about democracy also has a familiar ring: did 
we not fight in 1914-18 to free the world from 
German militarism and to make it safe for dem- 
ocracy? We have, it is true, learned something, 
inasmuch as few would now go to war to force 
democracy on the Germans (a futile aim, for they 
can only do it permanently themselves) but to de- 
fend democracy at home. This is now the main 
rallying-cry. Yet if that be our aim, we may well 
be somewhat doubtful that the governments we 
should be supporting can be trusted as champions 
of democracy, in Russia, and even in England and 
France. In the process of war, a good deal of 
such imperfect democracy as we possess may well 
be lost, even in Canada, certainly in Europe. The 
loss might be temporary, but the balance sheet 
is at least uncertain. 

The last war was fought to put down militar- 
ism ; its main result has been the militarisation, to 
an extent that would have seemed incredible in 
1914, of victors and vanquished alike. It may well 
be that the next war which we are glibly told is 
to be against Fascism would have similar results. 
That being so, may we not feel that we shall be 
making a greater contribution to the future of 
democracy in this world, if that be our aim, by 
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turning our energies to making democracy a 
reality at home, rather than by fighting for it in 
Europe and very likely losing much of it in the 
process. 

The most fiery apostles of this war for dem- 
ocracy, be it noted, are the Communists. What 
they really mean, of course, is that we should de- 
fend Russia (which is not a democracy.) Openly 
advocated, this aim would not appeal to many 
Canadians; and even those who have every sym- 
pathy for the Russian experiment may well reflect 
that they prefer peace to Stalin. 

Love of England is strong in many Canadians, 
and it is a praiseworthy instinct to rush to the 
help of one’s friends. The sympathies of an over- 
whelming majority in Canada (all, in fact, except 
our Fascists) would be on the side of England 
and France in any war now threatening. Many 
who live in Canada have strong ties with the 
United Kingdom and are emotionally citizens of 
Britain rather than of Canada. Their personal 
conduct in a crisis would no doubt be guided by 
this feeling. But the fate of Canada must be de- 
cided by Canadians, and Canadians must shape 
their foreign policy by considering its effects upon 
their own country. This has indeed been long re- 
cognised by governmental practice. At the time of 
the Chanaq incident the Dominion made it clear 
that Britain would receive no support in case of 
a war with Turkey; and at the time of Locarno 
this country refused to join in any guarantee of 
the Franco-German frontier. It is worth noting 
that any war resulting from that guarantee would 
have been a life and death struggle. It follows 
that Canada has refused in the past to consider 
that it owes support to Britain in all, even major, 
wars. Love of Britain is in fact responsible for 
the automatic response: “Stand by Britain” on 
the part of many, but even those who are most 
vocal in saying so know that they must support 
their stand by other reasons. Sentiment is no 
basis on which to build a foreign policy. 

Lastly, we are told that we should join in the 
threatened European war because a _ victorious 
Hitler would set out to conquer the Americas, 
because to stay out would sever the imperial tie, 
because after a German victory we should lose all 
our trade with Britain and the democracies that 
would have ‘“‘ceased to exist.”” This is the imper- 
ial argument backed, because sentiment is not 
enough, by an appeal to fear and selfish interests. 

This argument also would force us into any 
British war, whatever its aims and whatever its 
cause, a position that few Canadians should ac- 
cept and that the Dominion government has re- 
peatedly rejected both in word and practice. 
Those who speak in terms of invasion and anni- 
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hilation of the vanquished are the incurable 
romantics who still think in terms of gleaming 
swords and ancient plunderings. They need to 
be reminded that the Allies won the last war and 
that Germany lost it, and where are victors and 
vanquished now? It is probable that the differ- 
ence between them would be even less after the 
next war. The amount of destruction and suffer- 
ing would be incalculable, on both sides. No Eur- 
opean power would be in a state to conquer 
anyone after it. The victor will revive? So will 
the vanquished, and the whole ghastly farce start 
all over again. But the recovery will take longer 
and be far more painful than it was twenty years 
ago. As for trade, much will be lost in any case, 
and equally whoever wins or loses. The loss in 
trade would not be as great as the loss of lives. 


As in the West, so in the East. There might be 
raids from either side; they are far less likely if 
we remain neutral, but defence against them is 
feasible. Distant expeditions make the risks much 
greater. If the impossible happened we should 
lean upon the help of our great neighbour to the 
south, as small nations ever have had to do. There 
is nothing shameful about this, whether the small 
nation is Sweden, Switzerland, Canada or Czecho- 
slovakia, whether the great power be Britain or 
the United States. 


Many who know that talk of physical invasion 
is nonsense nevertheless fear an “ideological” in- 
vasion. They feel that the triumph of Fascism in 
Europe would immeasurably strengthen Fascism 
at home. The connection between Fascist propa- 
gandists all over the world is evident and the fear 
is natural. But complete triumph is extremely 
unlikely, and in any case the growth of Fascism 
to serious proportions in any country depends 
upon the internal conditions of that country, the 
inequalities, the suffering and the poverty. These 
would be no whit lessened by taking part in war; 
on the contrary, a country which has been more 
or less under military rule, as it must be in war, 
is a far better breeding ground for Fascism 
(under whatever name and whoever wins) than 
a country that has remained at peace. The place 
to beat Fascism is at home, not abroad, and the 
prior reason why we should not go to war in Eur- 
ope is that we have a more urgent and more con- 
structive duty to perform at home. As Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King said in Parliament on May 24th: 

“We have a tremendous task at home. Our eleven 
million people are trying to develop half a continent, to 
find a decent livelihood, to build up a distinctive na- 
tional life. We have neither the power nor the know- 
ledge to settle the destinies of countries thousands of 
miles away. We are no more likely of our own motion 
to intervene in Europe than Sweden or Bulgaria or 

Switzerland is to intervene in America. It is sometimes 
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forgotten that in Canada itself we have an area as large 
as Europe, with problems of communication, of develop- 
ment, of adjustment of sectional and cultural groups 
quite as difficult to deal with as many of the problems 
of adjustment which the different parts of Europe are 
facing, and which constitute a great part of European 
‘foreign affairs,’ that we are not asking and will not 
receive any help from outside in meeting these difficul- 
ties, and that we are unlikely to have any surplus of 
statesmanship or good fortune to bestow elsewhere.” 


We should all do what we can to preserve the 
peace of Europe, but, in the words of President 
Roosevelt: 





“even if those hopes are disappointed, we can assure 
each other that this hemisphere at least shall remain a 
strong citadel wherein civilisation can flourish un- 
impaired.” 


and that cannot be done by going to war and 
joining in the destruction of Europe. If a just and 
happy society for all mankind be our aim, we 
shall contribute more to its realisation by trying 
to build such a society in the New World rather 
than by wasting our national strength in the per- 
ennial and perennially wasteful conflicts of the 
Old. 


What England Thought 


London, September 6th, 1938. 


66 HEN, it is war,’ remarked Herr von Rib- 
} bentrop to Sir Nevile Henderson on May 
21st when the British Ambassador called 
for the third time at the Wilhelmstrasse to warn 
the German Government of the consequences of 
an invasion of Czecho-Slovakia. ‘“‘Yes, war as in 
1914,” the Ambassador replied, “‘and with the 
same results.” 


But there was no war. The German army, as- 
sembled on the frontiers of Bohemia, was ready, 
equipped and under orders to effect the invasion 
at dawn on Sunday. But the armies did not 
march. The orders were countermanded by Herr 
Hitler on Saturday evening and the ebbing peace 
of Europe was prolonged. 


It was prolonged but the tide was not turned. 
On August 12th, the alarm, less strident, was 
heard again. On August 27th, again on Septem- 
ber 3rd, and every day since, the German army 
has awaited the word. Still the word has not been 
spoken. The whole of Europe, tense now almost 
to the point of hysteria, yet calm beyond belief, 
listens for that word. 


It might have been heard today in Nuremberg 
as this letter was written; it may be heard on 
September 12th before this letter is read; or it 
may be delayed another weekend and another 
until this year’s fighting weather passes. But 4 
test of strength must, in the nature of things, 
come. Two empires, two tribes, two concepts of 
society are in conflict. These lines of force meet 
not far from Bohemia. There is something geo- 
logical, something of primordial earth movement, 
in the pattern of events in Europe, and one or 
other formation must yield. 

Czecho-Slovakia is the point where the move- 
ments of these two formations come into conflict 
and where some structural change in the political 
geology of the continent must, in due time, take 
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place. The British axis lies through the Channel, 
Paris, the Mediterranean, and the land-bridge of 
Arabia between three continents to the East. In 
the western and central Mediterranean, the Bri- 
tish axis, through the conscious policy of waiting, 
has already been dangerously weakened by the 
impact of Germany and Italy. 

The second axis lies through the North German 
plains, the Danubian plains, and the Arabian pen- 
insula to the East. Geographically, the Alps-Adri- 
atic line is more a flying buttress than an integral 
part of the German axis and it would be a relat- 
ively minor threat to Britain unless it leaned upon, 
as well as supported, Berlin. 

Lying full across the German axis are the stra- 
tegically vital Sudetes mountains. They consti- 
tute the single easily defensible frontier between 
the German plains and the Danubian plains lead- 
ing to the gateways of the Black Sea, the Balkans, 
and the coasts of Asia Minor. The collapse of that 
stronghold would not, perhaps, finally confirm 
German ascendancy in Europe, or immediately 
cut the British axis. But the fall of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia would so accelerate the momentum of 
German expansion and so weaken the strategic 
position of the western powers that Germany 
would be strong enough to threaten war with not 
unreasonable prospects of success. 

It is the unhappy fate of Czecho-Slovakia, 
therefore, to be not the cause but the pretext of 
a possible war. The present German drive may 
be striking south-east, but in fact, it drives also 
north-west. Not the shape of Czecho-Slovakia 
alone is at stake, but the shape of Europe. At or 
near this point in the conflict of power, Britain 
no longer can remain acquiescent. Even Lord 
Londonderry has accepted Czecho-Slovakia as 
the gauge of war. The issue has come to its 
point, and it must be settled. 

In this situation, the chances of peace are few; 
of war, manifold. The German army, in the name 
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of manoeuvres, is mobilized, and the German 
nation is on a war basis. France has manned her 
Maginot Line and called up some of her reserves. 
The British fleet is in battle order in the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean fleet has been streng- 
thened. There are reports that the Royal Air 
Force reserve has been warned to stand by, and 
the balloon barrage, which was sent aloft on the 
weekend of May 21st, is again rumoured to have 
taken to the clouds at night. 

The crisis, ultimate or penultimate, has been 
reached and the one force or the other must yield. 
On May 21st, Germany yielded, and Great Bri- 
tain, with her associates, stood uncompromisingly 
firm. The National Government, in this fantastic 
trial of wits and nerves, may yet yield as it has 
yielded in the past six years to threats and brow- 
beating, but on May 21st, Britain stood up to 
Germany and stopped the invasion of Bohemia. 
Lord Halifax informed the correspondents in 
London of the circumstances and asked that on 
no account should the cry of “Germany climbs 
down” appear in the reports. They did not ap- 
pear and to the casual reader, even of the most 
enlightened journals, the success of British man- 
oeuvring in Europe was not easily recognized. 
But the significance of that weekend nevertheless 
reached the public and sank into the conscious- 
ness of Europe. It touched the consciousness of 
the German people and struck a blow at the pres- 
tige of Hitler. It was not a mortal or dangerous 
blow, but it was serious and it has shaken not 
only the confidence of Hitler’s possible allies, but 
awakened the semblance of a protest, vocal in 
some places, obvious in the stock market, and 
latent throughout the masses of the German 
people. If Hitler yields again, his inviolability in 
Europe and Germany alike has been touched, and 
strained, though far from shattered. A further 
severe diplomatic set-back might prove the turn- 
ing point in the affairs of Europe. There is the 
danger of wishful thinking, and there is the ten- 
dency to exaggerate the change of opinion in 
Germany, but if Hitler can be out-manoeuvred 
and out-witted this autumn, if the invasion of Bo- 
hemia can be forestalled by warnings and martial 
display, that at least means peace for the time 
being and a gain for peace in the future. 

The manoeuvring is now at its height and there 
is yet no clear result of the warnings given, pri- 
vately and publicly by the western powers and by 
Russia and the United States. The word that will 
tell is the word of Herr Hitler. This, however, is 
abundantly clear. Great Britain before May 21st, 
on May 21st, and with increasing emphasis since 
May 21st, has made it plain to the German gov- 
ernment that a forceful seizure of Bohemia 
means war with Britain. If Britain does not at 
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this late date yield, and if Germany marches into 
Czecho-Slovakia, then, the immediate responsibil- 
ity for war rests with Herr Hitler and those who 
give the order to march. Neither Britain nor 
France have spared words in warning Germany. 
The address of Sir John Simon at Lanark on Aug- 
ust 27th was but the mild public reflection of 
strong and repeated British representations in 
Berlin. Sir Nevile Henderson was recalled from 
Berlin and attended the meeting of the cabinet on 
Tuesday, August 30th, to receive still more ex- 
plicit instructions to warn Germany. If Germany 
makes war, it will be in the full realization of the 
consequences. 

There is this qualification. Germany’s political 
leaders have so far refused to believe that Britain 
and France would or could save Czecho-Slovakia. 
Now there is an ominous division of opinion in 
the German army command. One party believes 
the moment has come and that Czecho-Slovakia 
could be over-run and crushed in ten days. That 
party is feared to be closest, at the moment, to 
Hitler’s ear. When Captain Weidemann arrived 
in London in May, as the personal emissary of 
Der Fuehrer, he frankly told the British govern- 
ment that the democratic powers could not go to 
war in ten days, that parliaments would have to 
be called and consulted, and that aid could not 
reach Czecho-Slovakia in time to save the day. 
Would the peoples of Britain and France go to 
war to reverse a “fait accompli’ that really did not 
concern them? The German government believed 
the contrary and would have appreciated an 
understanding with Britain that no unnecessary 
difficulties would be raised. It would still appear 
that Germany remains unconvinced. Indeed, the 
real task of British diplomacy in the last two 
months has been to convince Hitler and convince 
Germany that war in Bohemia involved war with 
Britain. The more conservative generals are con- 
vinced and their advice is to wait. But the cold, 
undaunted insistence of Herr Hitler, his intrans- 
igence more ruthless than his instruments, the 
Sudeten German, until the time of writing in- 
dicates either that he refuses to be warned or 
that he is manoeuvring for the utmost concession 
before yielding. Germany yielded on May 21st, 
but she has not yielded one step since the army 
manoeuvres began. The third Czech proposals 
produced not acceptance, not a public rejection; 
they produced, in Herr Henlein’s presence, a 
stronger demand for the granting of the full 
Carlsbad points and a new demand for the with- 
drawal of Czechs from the Sudeten areas. 

The hope nevertheless remains that the in- 
transigence may be tactics more than policy and 
that the results of May 21st may be won again. 
On that weekend, Germany was face to face with 
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Britain, France, Soviet Russia and some of the 
Balkan states. The United States used its influ- 
ence to the maximum through diplomatic chan- 
nels, and Poland was silently neutral. Italy gave 
no comfort to either London or Berlin. Rumania 
informed not only Czecho-Slovakia, Britain and 
France but even Soviet Russia that her army 
would mobilize in execution of treaty obligations. 
Before this concentration of power, Germany 
climbed down. When Herr von Ribbentrop left 
Sir Nevile Henderson, he was hysterical. The 
firmness of Britain came as a shock. It made its 
impression on Herr Hitler over the telephone to 
Munich. Germany did not march. 


Germany today faces a still more powerful con- 
centration. The French army is, in effect, mobil- 
ized for action. Russian aircraft are available on 
the Rumanian frontiers and there is some evidence 
that Rumania will allow the movement of at least 
Russian resources through her territory to Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Little Entente chose the moment of 
Admiral Horthy’s visit to Kiel to renew its own 
vitality and to check the drift of Hungary too 
deeply into German control. The Polish govern- 
ment, dubiously silent on May 21st, is today 
swinging into the Franco-British orbit and so 
strong is the anti-Nazi feeling of the Polish people 
that internal difficulties would result from any 
military association with Germany. The United 
States, though no one counts upon her armed in- 
tervention, has gone beyond the limits of mere 
sympathy and her productive resources are at the 
command of the western powers. Even the re- 
ports of the production of aircraft in Canada have 
contributed to the tenuous equilibrium. 


The opposition to Germany is more powerful 
and more coherent than three months ago, and 
both Germany’s possible associates remain mired 
in some degree either in China, or in Ethiopia and 
Spain. Italy, important only as a threat on the 
margin of German power, is manoeuvring for 
position, and it is not certain that if war occurred, 
Italy would be an active partner. There may be 
more prizes in blackmailing Britain and France 
than in fighting for a hereditary enemy on the 
Brenner. There are neutrals in Europe, but Ger- 
many has less assured allies and less military 
resources than in 1914. 

In such circumstances, will Herr Hitler dare to 
go to war? So long as Britain firmly leads the 
new coalition of Europe, it is difficult to believe 
that he will. 

But qualifying this hopeful conclusion is the 
question: Can Herr Hitler prolong the growing 
risks of peace? They are becoming serious and it 
is not impossible to argue that the zenith of Nazi 
power has already been passed. The German 
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economic drive down the Danube to the East has 
been partially turned. So long as there were sur- 
plusses difficult to sell and so long as the signifi- 
cance of “block marks” was not fully understood 
by the business men and governments of smaller 
‘-erman neighbors, Dr. Schacht’s policy was suc- 
cessful. With more aggressive British and French 
financial activity, for example, the loan to 
Turkey, governments and traders alike preferred 
cash and the Schacht policy was restrained. 


Internally, the totalitarian economic structure 
has also reached, or almost reached, its peak. 
German resources are being utilized to the full 
and credit has been restricted. The collapse in 
the price of industrials that became manifest by 
the weekend of August 12th was evidence of the 
growing economic strain and significantly re- 
vealed both the alarm of the manufacturers and 
their urgent need for cash. When Herr Goering 
called the bankers together on the morning of 
August 14th, he instructed them to stop the de- 
cline and extend credit to the industrialists. The 
bankers refused. It is the first occasion since 
1933 that a business group has stood up to the 
Nazi government. 


There have also been disorders among the 
workers, and one small meeting addressed by a 
Social Democrat reached the proportions of a 
popular demonstration. Copies of a secretly cir- 
culated paper have been seen in London and from 
American business men and newspaper correspon- 
dents there comes evidence that at least the in- 
formation in this paper reaches an important 
proportion of the population. These signs, it may 
be repeated, can be exaggerated, but they cannot 
be ignored. 

The most serious danger to the Nazi regime 
among the German people is the possibility that 
the aggressive nature of Herr Hitler’s policy may 
become understood. So far Germany has accom- 
plished Hitler’s aims without the loss of much 
German blood. Every objective has, except in 
Spain, been successfully attained. But the risk 
that the German people faced on May 21st has, 
despite censorship and propaganda, seeped 
through to the man-on-the-street and there is a 
growing, deep-seated though not yet powerful 
suspicion of Hitler’s policy. This view is held in 
the Foreign Office. It has been publicly expressed 
by so independent and authoritative an observer 
as the diplomatic correspondent of the ‘“‘Manches- 
ter Guardian.” His words bear repeating. ‘Pub- 
lic opinion in Germany may not count for much, 
but it does count for something .. . Indeed, it is 
not an exaggeration to say that the German public 
will not allow Hitler to engage in a war of obvious 
aggression. It is possible even to go further and 
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to say that if the main facts of the conflict be- 
tween the Sudeten Germans and the Czechs and 
of the international situation as a whole were 
known to the German public Hitler would no 
longer be the ‘Fuehrer and Chancellor.’ The fear 
of another war is greater amongst the German 
people than amongst any other, and if they knew 
that Hitler has been, and perhaps still is, as much 
as considering a war of pure aggression, then 
neither his eloquence nor his measures of terror- 
istic coercion would avail him any longer.” 

If Britain can make it known to the German 
people or secure time enough to allow the German 
people to inform themselves, that Britain will 
fight to keep Hitler out of Bohemia, there is some 
chance for peace. But if Hitler and his entourage 
come to the conclusion that Britain will not fight 
or that delay will weaken the Nazi regime and 
strengthen the forces against Germany, his de- 
cision may yet be war. 

Six months ago the stars in their courses seemed 
to be fighting for Hitler, but now time is working 
for British policy. Indeed, time is the essence of 
British policy and delay the purpose of Lord 
Runciman in Prague. British re-armament was 
long in preparation. Shadow factories were slow 
to come into production and the production is not 
yet in full swing. But the economic machine of 
Britain, able to call upon the resources of the 
world, is beginning to demonstrate its capacity. 
British opinion, moreover, has become solidified 
and the sense of shame that underlay the feeling 
of the average politically observant Englishman 
has since May 21st been replaced by a hope that 
at last an honorable decision has perhaps been 
taken. The British people would not have united 
to keep Germany out of the German Rhineland 
or even to save the Germans of Austria from 
Germany. Every day—so long as the National 
Government is firm—British strength, moral and 
material, will grow. 

This autumn, or next summer, therefore, may 
be Hitler’s last chance of military success, a 
knock-out blow. Two years from now Britain and 
France will be incomparably superior in armed 
strength. The fate of the Austrians more than 
the fate of Austria is striking deep fear into Ger- 
many’s neighbors and the trend is not towards 
but from the Berlin-Rome axis in Central Europe. 

In the short interval before winter, there are 
perhaps two possibilities. Great Britain may 
yield. That would have been probable two years 
ago, a year ago, even six months ago. It is im- 
probable today. It is true that the concessions 
these last few days wrung from a reluctant 
Prague by French, and particularly British pres- 
sure, may prove, in fact, to have been a British 
retreat. This will perhaps be apparent before this 
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letter is read. At the worst, however, so long as 
the Czechs are in unquestioned military control of 
the Sudetes mountains and masters of their own 
foreign policy, that retreat will only be tactical. 
The second possibility is that Hitler will yield. 
The final Nuremberg utterance on September 
12th may answer that question. It may evade it 
with silence, or the answer may mean war or 
peace. If the word is peace, that word also will 
be tactics. At the moment, Hitler has been com- 
pletely out-manoeuvred in the struggle for a 
moral position in Germany and beyond. The ac- 
ceptance of the fourth proposals of the Czech 
government or the suggestion of a plebiscite in 
Bohemia might serve to improve that position, at 
least among his own people. But it would be tac- 
tical, and the threat to the integrity of Czecho- 
Slovakia and the fundamentals of the conflict 
between Britain and Germany would remain. 
The position of Great Britain as a European 
and world power and the shape of the continent 
is at issue. Britain, if compelled, will go to war 
to sustain that position. 
Hitler must yield to Great Britain and her 
associates, or, sooner or later, fight. 
—P. A. G. 
P. A. G. sent the following by cable on Sep- 
tember 18th: 
“Neither Hitler’s speech nor Chamberlain’s visit 
changed fundamental position. Apparently Chamber- 
lain was given an ultimatum with time limit. The 


alternatives are war or retreat. The French and British 
governments may choose retreat. The Cabinet is divided.” 
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function in the administration of govern- 

ment? This question is very easily and 
shortly answered: it does not function at all. 
Many readers will at once point to this, that or 
the other example in contradiction. This differ- 
ence of opinion arises because ‘‘prerogative” has 
been used to express something which is not 
properly prerogative. What is the royal prerog- 
ative? In olden times the word of the King was 
law. He was legislator; he made war and peace; 
he levied taxes and held in his hands the lives 
of his people. He was an autocrat. What pre- 
rogative powers the King now has are what re- 
main to him of those old powers. The sovereign 
exercised his prerogative of his own motion and 
on his own responsibility. It was purely personal 
and its exercise was absolutely uncontrolled. It 
is indissolubly associated with the autocracy of 
the King. Dicey says: 

“The ‘prerogative’ appears to be both historically and as a 
matter of actual fact nothing else than the residue of dis- 
cretionary or arbitrary authority, which at any given time 
is legally left in the hands of the Crown.” 

Bagehot lists some of the prerogative powers 
which Queen Victoria possessed: 

“Not to mention other things, she covld disband the army 
(by law she cannot engage more than a certain number of 
men but she is not obliged to engage any men); she could 
dismiss all the officers from the General Commanding in 
Chief downwards; she could dismiss all the sailors, too; she 
could sell off all our ships of war and all our naval stores; 
she could make peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and 
begin a war for the conquest of Brittany. She could make 
every citizen in the United Kingdom, male or female, a peer; 
she could make every parish in the United Kingdom a ‘uni- 
versity’; she could dismiss most of the civil servants; she 
could pardon all offenders. In a word, the Queen could, by 
prerogative, upset all the action of civil government within 
the government, could disgrace the nation by a bad war or 
peace, and could, by disbanding our forces, whether land or 
sea, leave us defenceless against foreign nations.” 

Legally the Queen was entitled to exercise these 
powers personally and presumably they are pos- 
sessed by the present King. 

It should be noted that the prerogative powers 
are, as Dicey says, what are legally left in the 
hands of the Crown, for the King legally pos- 
sesses the powers which the early autocratic 
Kings had except those which have been taken 
away from him formally. But though he is legally 
possessed of very great power, constitutionally he 
may not exercise it, though it is conceivable that 
occasion might arise when he might be forced to 
exercise his own discretion in the selection of a 
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new Prime Minister or in the dismissal of a min- 
istry. Generally the prerogative power of the 
sovereign, though legally possessed, may be said 
to be completely inoperative. 


The King is now a constitutional sovereign and 
instead of using the prerogative power he acts on 
the advice of his ministers. There is a distinct 
difference between the two procedures. If the 
King acted upon his prerogative he would be per- 
sonally responsible for his act and would be sub- 
ject to criticism for it; it would be a denial of the 
existing constitutional system of government; 
whereas if he acts only on advice of his ministers 
criticism must be directed against them and they 
are responsible to parliament and ultimately to 
the electorate for the advice given. The throne 
does not become involved in political controversy. 


One often hears it said of the prerogative that 
it “‘was exercised on the advice of the ministers” 
but this is plainly a contradiction in terms for if 
the act is performed by prerogative it cannot be 
on advice and if it is performed on advice it can- 
not be by prerogative. The only similarity be- 
tween the legal and the constitutional method is 
that the acts which the King performed by pre- 
rogative are included in those which he now 
performs on advice. 


The functions of the Crown are to-day con- 
trolled by the constitutional procedure by which 
it acts on the advice of ministers and not on any 
legal rights which it may possess. The legal 
position is now little more than a tradition. 

As acts performed on the advice of ministers 
are almost invariably referred to as prerogative 
acts it might seem that to raise objection to such 
a phrase as “the prerogative was exercised on 
the advice of ministers’ is unnecessary or 
merely academic, but it is suggested that if the 
distinction between the performance of acts by 
prerogative and on advice were better appreciated 
there would be less difficulty in understanding 
Canada’s right to declare neutrality and her war 
relations with the United Kingdom. 

The King may possess as a prerogative power 
the right to declare war and neutrality. Being 
a constitutional monarch, however, he is con- 
trolled by the convention which asserts that he 
shall not use that power but that he must act on 
advice of ministers only. A declaration of war 
or neutrality, then, is made “on advice” and is 
not, therefore, made by prerogative and conse- 
quently it is unnecessary to consider that subject 
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at all in discussing Canada’s position. The con- 
ventional, or constitutional, position controls the 
procedure. The questions, then, to be decided 
are (1) Whether or not the British Ministers have 
the constitutional right to advise the King to 
declare war which would involve Canada and 
(2) Whether or not the Canadian Ministers have 
the right to advise the King to declare neutrality 
on behalf of Canada—all consideration of the 
prerogative being put aside. 

The Conference of 1926 provided that “‘it is 
the right of the government of each Dominion to 
advice the Crown in all matters relating to its 
own affairs.” There is no limitation as to the 
matters on which advice may be tendered. This 
has been put into effect in the appointment of 
Governors-General and of plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate treaties. It is now the practice recog- 
nized not only by the Canadian government but 
also by the governments of the other countries 
with the possible exception of New Zealand. The 
Conference also provided that the King is to act 
“on behalf of” the government which tenders him 
advice. This is also now accepted practice. And 
it also provided that no government is entitled to 
involve any other of the governments in “active 
obligations.”” These three provisions provide that 
the Canadian government has the right to advise 
the King direct, that the King in accepting such 
advice shall act “on behalf of’ Canada and what- 
ever the act may be it shall not involve any other 
of the governments in “active obligations”; and 
conversely, if the advice is tendered by his Bri- 
tish ministers he is to act “on behalf of” the 
United Kingdom and whatever the act may be 
it shall not involve Canada in “active obligations.” 
The statements in the Report of the Conference, 
in this respect, are not in any way ambiguous nor 
are any limitations expressed and the conclusion 
must be reached that the United Kingdom has no 
constitutional right by a declaration of war to 
make Canada a belligerent for that would mean 
the imposition of “active obligations.” And the 
King would act constitutionally in accepting ac- 
vice from his Canadian ministers to declare 
neutrality “on behalf of” Canada. 

The two provisions mentioned above as to 
tendering advice to the King and that the King 
is to act “on behalf of” the government tendering 
the advice are contained in Section V (a) of the 
Report which deals with the negotiation of trea- 
ties and it is sometimes said that for this reason 
they are applicable to other matters only by 
analogy. This, however, is not the case for in 
the section entitled “General Conduct of Foreign 
Policy,” which includes aiso defence, it is stated 
that Section V (a) “might usefully be adopted as 
a guide by the governments concerned in all ne- 
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gotiations affecting foreign relations within their 
respective spheres.’’ These two provisions are 
made, then, to apply directly to matters of foreign 
policy and defence. The third provision that no 
government can be committed to the acceptance 
of ‘“‘active obligations” also applies directly as it 
is contained in the clause respecting foreign 
policy and defence. 

Though Canada has, without doubt, the consti- 
tutional right to declare neutrality and though 
the United Kingdom has no constitutional right 
to involve Canada in the “active obligations” of 
war, this right and this limitation are set out in 
such a way as to be confusing and to cause much 
unnecessary controversy. Not only this but they 
are now merely in the nature of constitutional 
conventions. Constitutional conventions operat- 
ing within a country the government of which is 
responsible to a single electorate have been found 
to work efficiently as the electorate has its re- 
course; but such conventions between countries 
having governments responsible to separate elec- 
torates are quite different and are almost certain 
to prove unsatisfactory, as the operation of the 
convention is controlled by a government which 
is not responsible to an electorate that may be 
affected +y an improper act or even a misjudg- 
ment. A violation of these conventions might be 
very difficult to remedy. In the hurry of declar- 
ing war a British draftsman might overlook the 
provision that the United Kingdom has no consti- 
tutional right to involve Canada in war and that 
the British ministers are entitled to advise the 
King to act only “on behalf of” the United King- 
dom. Some old but inappropriate form might be 
used with the result that the declaration would 
appear to involve Canada. A mistake of this kind 
would place Canada in an extremely unfortunate 
position not only as regards Britain’s enemy but 
because of its effect on Canadian internal politics. 
That such a mistake is possible and even quite 
probable was indicated by Mr. Baldwin in an 
address delivered in Ottawa. He said: 

“We may each sometimes act in a way that others do not 
desire. We may be reluctant to act when others want us to 
do so. It is even possible that we may, by forgetfulness or 
insufficient understanding, fail to consult each other when 
we should.” 

Canada’s relation with the United Kingdom, 
especially with regard to war, should be stated 
in a formal manner and be notified to foreign 
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sion and uncertainty hovering over the 

whole world was the suspense which pre- 
vailed at the Niagara Falls convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada while the 
delegates awaited the time which had been set 
for the discussion of the C.I.0.-A.F. of L. issue. 
When finally the hour had arrived, a resolution 
referring the matter again to the Executive was 
rushed through before delegates had a chance 
to say a word on the matter which nearly all had 
come there to discuss. 


Pea on a small scale with the ten- 


It was clear from the moment the convention 
assembled that the delegates to this 54th annual 
convention of the central body of the Canadian 
membership of the international unions were de- 
termined to keep the C.I.0.-A.F. of L. split out of 
Canada. Whether they have accomplished that 
purpose is a matter of doubt. In their regular 
printed reports the Executive Council was careful 
to make no definite recommendation. It did not 
fail to point out, however, that it had the power 
to disaffiliate the C.I.O. unions, for it cited Article 
III, section 7, which reads: “The Executive Coun- 
cil shall have power ... to suspend from member- 
ship any affiliated or chartered body which in the 
opinion of the Executive has . . . encouraged or 
assisted secession from the International unions 
in forming independent or dual organizations.” 
Another clause of the report said: .. . “conditions 
have arisen in the interim which would have war- 
ranted your executive dissociating a number of 
its affiliated international unions from member- 
ship. It was considered, however, that the spirit 
of the resolutions adopted at our last conventions 
(preserving the status-quo) would be best ob- 
served by leaving decision . . . to this convention.” 


The Executive still has the power to dissociate 
unions from membership, after the convention has 
been adjourned long enough for the incoming 
Executive to confer with the Executive of the 
American Federation of Labor. Upon whether or 
not it will again decide that “‘the spirit of the res- 
olutions” (and the sentiment at Niagara Falls) 
will best be served by leaving the decision to the 
next convention depends the unity of Canadian 
organized labor as far as the C.I.0.-A.F. of L. 
dispute is concerned. In any event, the re-election 
of the entire executive indicated approval of what 
had been done or not done in the past year and 
to that extent a desire for similar action in the 
coming year. 
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As this is written before the adjournment, it is 
difficult to appraise the value of the gathering 
from the social or political standpoint. It did, 
however, pronounce on the Spanish and Chinese 
wars, asked for the lifting of arms embargo 
against Spain and the institution of one against 
the Fascist states. It also proclaimed, in quite 
definite terms, its willingness to back any govern- 
ment in anything which might be done to resist 
Fascist aggression. It seemed strange to hear 
from communist lips the stock argument of the 
recruiting orator: “would you allow a bully to 
come into your home and beat your wife?” But 
so it was, and the unanimity of the convention in 
cutting all its shore lines when it left its former 
impossible position of demanding a plebiscite be- 
fore war could be declared, was almost complete. 


On the home field, the Quebec Padlock law was 
condemned as “infamous,” and a great grist of 
resolutions were passed dealing with a variety of 
matters of varying importance. 


In 1906 the Congress, meeting in Victoria, B.C., 
passed a resolution favoring independent political 
action by Labor. At many succeeding conventions 
this resolution has been re-endorsed. The same 
was done at Niagara Falls. On this as on other 
occasions the resolution has provided an opport- 
tunity to discuss political action—and that is all. 
Communist-inspired resolutions for the formation 
of “labor representation leagues” automatically 
fell by the wayside as the 1906 resolution was re- 
iterated. But Communist speakers made the most 
of the opportunity to promote their “party-line”’ 
during the discussion. The Communist plea for 
soft-pedalling “ultimate aims” was clearly direct- 
ed at the C.C.F., but it was significant that speak- 
ers could call attention to the fact that, judging 
from the officers’ reports to the convention, nearly 
all the matters of interest to Labor that were dis- 
cussed in the last session of the House of Com- 
mons had been raised by C.C.F. members. And 
the convention could scarcely withhold its ap- 
proval of J. S. Woodsworth’s introduction in 
Parliament of such an immediate issue as the bill 
to make discrimination by employers against 
workmen because of union activities a criminal 
act. 


All but one of those who spoke on the political 
resolution were favorable to political action. But 
that the convention was unanimous in that regard 
is by no means true. An international union offi- 
cial who criticised the idea of Labor in politics 
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was booed by a section of the convention. This 
demonstration was met with counter-cheers from 
the corner in which full-time union officers seemed 
to predominate. If the workers of Canada are to 
build a powerful political movement, they will 
have to do it without the help of more than a very 
few of the men who make trade union officialdom 
their career. 

There is tendency to expect too much from the 
Trades and Labor Congress. An organization at 
whose conventions delegates have to occupy an 
hour in discussing how to make a half dozen 
tradesmen transfer their membership from one 
union to another has very definite limitations. As 
its officers continually claim, the Congress is a 
legislative body. As such its work in initiating 
various forms of social and labor legislation has 
been valuable almost beyond measure. In every 
province of Canada legislation of benefit to the 
working people was passed only after the con- 
tinued urging of the Trades and Labor Congress 
or its provincial sections. What it has accomplish- 
ed in that respect unquestionably provides ample 


justification for the existence of the organization 
and its annual conventions. 

But Labor in Canada cannot be the force it 
sheuld be until in co-operation with the other 
great producing class it secures control of the 
economic factors which are now in the hands of 
those who are ready to give grudging consent to 
certain legislative palliatives as long as they are 
permitted to hold on to what they have. It may 
be quite an achievement, as the Hon. Peter 
Heenan pointed out to the convention, to have on 
the statute-books of Ontario legislative measures 
which during the years since their inception have 
put two hundred million dollars into the pockets 
of the workers and their dependents. But even 
such an achievement looks a bit small by the side 
of the fact that nearly twice that amount was paid 
in dividends to shareholders in one year. 

No one is likely to question the value of a na- 
tional body of organised labor. But only the most 
visionless person could claim that Canadian work- 
ers do not stand in need of something more in the 
way of organization and action. 


Labor Gets A Break—But Not Here 


VIRGINIA JOYCE 


seldom think of her as in the forefront of 

civilization. Yet Brazil 58 years ago passed 
a law to prevent the discharge of workers for 
union activity. Bolivia did the same a few years 
later. The United States, “land of freedom,” got 
around to it in 1935. Canada still has no federal 
law to protect its workers’ basic right. 

Ontarians hung their heads as they heard 
Philip G. Phillips, Cincinnati regional director of 
the U.S. National Labor Relations Board speak at 
a session of the Canadian Institute on Economics 
and Politics at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, 
recently. For Ontario, alone in the Dominion ex- 
cept for Prince Edward Island, hasn’t even a 
nominal law to afford its workers the primary 
protection given by the Wagner Act. 

Not that labor in the other provinces has any- 
thing to babble incoherent gratitude about. Cer- 
tainly not in Quebec, where the Montreal News- 
paper Guild and the Civil Liberties Union have 
been fighting since June 23, 1938, to reach the 
point of opening suit against the Montreal Gaz- 
ette for firing the Guild’s president, R. A. C. Bal- 
lantyne, for union activity. The Quebec law 
makes it actionable to fire a man for that reason, 
but unless the minister of labor can be persuaded 
to take action, permission must be obtained from 
the attorney-general—and who should the attor- 


B x seems backward in many ways. We 
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ney-general turn out to be but Maurice-of-all- 
Tricks Duplessis, who has declared that he him- 
self instructed the Gazette to fire Ballantyne, and 
threatened to sue them if they reinstated him! 

Nova Scotia has a similar law which has been 
highly praised, but which appears to mean little, 
because while an employer cannot now fire a man 
for union activity he can do so for anything else 
that enters his head. In the Halifax sugar work- 
ers’ lockout of a few months ago, the writer was 
reliably informed, several score union members 
were discharged for no more heinous offence than 
being a few minutes late for work. 

When the C.C.F. sponsored a federal act and 
supported it in the House this year, the federal 
minister of labor himself talked it down. 

“Collective bargaining prevents rather than 
encourages government control,’”’ Mr. Phillips told 
the good-sized audience which greeted the Insti- 
tute’s first section on labor. “It encourages em- 
ployers and workers to work out their problems 
themselves.” 

“The National Labor Relations Act,” he said, 
“is attacked for only one reason—it is frankly 
designed to make for equality of footing between 
employer and employee.” He gave this as the 
meat of it: “Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through re- 
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presentatives of their own choosing, and to en- 
gage in concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.” 

Mr. Phillips strongly urged that when Canadian 
labor achieved similar elementary legislation it 
should have some criminal penalties in it. “The 
Wagner Act hasn’t any,” he said, “‘so that when 
the employer finally has to obey it he loses noth- 
ing at all by the delay, whereas the union may be 
nearly broken. If there were a stiff fine or jail 
sentence he might act differently.” In that con- 
nection he answered a question about Tom Gird- 
ler, fire-breathing president of Republic Steel 
Corporation, whose campaign of armed warfare 
against striking employees last year brought 
death to several, permanent injuries to many, ac- 
cording to the LaFollette committee’s report. 
Republic Steel, he said, “is running up a bill of 
millions in back pay to 5,000 discharged employ- 
ees, simply to prove it doesn’t have to sign a 
contract and that it can discharge for union 
activity.” q 

The N.L.R.B. man took a crack at company- 
controlled unions. ‘‘There’s nothing wrong with 
company unions as long as they’re not set up by 
the company and foisted on the employees,” he 
explained. “But, with practically no unions of 
that kind before, as soon as the act came in em- 
ployers began calling meetings on company time, 
setting up their own unions and signing closed- 
shop contracts with them so they could refuse 
legitimate ones. Would you believe a _ sensible 
business man could think that sort of stuff could 
stop trade unions?” 

He listed three alternatives for labor to gain 
its ends: “Strikes. I detest them. They are vicious, 
mean and brutal—and so are lockouts. I don’t 
think employer, employee or public likes that 
way. Legislation. Well, if I were a labor leader 
in the United States I wouldn’t want to get much 
by legislation, with the courts filled with the men 
that are in them now, turning almost all legisla- 
tion into anti-labor enactments. If I were a bus- 
iness man I wouldn’t want them either, because 
our labor leaders don’t know quite enough about 
business yet. 

“There’s only one other method—collective 
bargaining, the process whereby labor and cap- 
ital sit down and iron out their troubles and 
achieve industrial democracy. The purpose of 
the act and the board is to achieve labor’s desires 
fairly and decently, with full attention to employ- 
ers’ wants and the public’s needs.” 

Ninety per cent. of labor board cases, said Mr. 
Phillips, are regularly settled either by with- 
drawal of the charges of dismissal for union 
activity or by the employer reinstating the worker 
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with back pay, without any appeal at all. “We 
get both union and employer into our office and 
conciliate there, if possible,” he explained. He 
added that more than 70 per cent. of U.S. strikes 
had been caused by dismissal for union activity 
or by refusal to bargain collectively. “Now they 
can instead come to the labor board and achieve 
what a strike alone could have achieved. We 
settled fourteen strikes and averted nineteen last 
month in three states alone. That is something 
to be proud of!” he exclaimed. 


Canadians, no matter in what group they fall, 
might well agree with him, and might well do a 
spot of concerted striving towards the achieve- 
ment of a Wagner Act for Canada, and help re- 
move the present stigma whch makes the maple 
leaf the ‘‘come-hither” sign for United States 
employers seeking a haven from paying decent 


~~ @ CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Can- 
adian Forum, is given for the cutting printed at the head of 
this column. Original cuttings with name of paper and date 


should be sent.) ia we oa 


“No other country has such a piece of unsurpassed legis- 
lation set for the ennoblement of mankind,” said Dr. George 
T. Webb, Toronto, President of the Lord’s Day Alliance, this 
afternoon in referring to the Lord’s Day Act. 

(Press Report in St. John Citizen) 


It had been anticipated that Hitler, short of initiating im- 
mediate drastic action, would propose a plebiscite, which 
would have meant, of course, not a real plebiscite, but the 
Nazi type of plebiscite, with the partisans of Hitlerism see- 
ing to it that 99 per cent. of the vote was affirmative for 
union with the Third Reich. And the fact that the Chan- 
cellor is opposed to a plebiscite may be taken as bearing 
some testimony that he is sincere in asserting that he has 
besn, and is, opposed to violence and is not seeking a pretext 
to invade Czechoslovakia in assertion of the “rights” which 
he has again pledged his country to champion. 

Hitler’s final speech at Nuremberg will immediately and 
very appreciably relieve the tension of the situation and 
lessen somewhat its dangers. 

(Editorial in Montreal Gazette, Sept. 13th.) 


The present international tension and its abysmal portents 
have grown out of apathy and the preaching of false doc- 
trines. For both, responsibility lies to a great extent with 
a section of the press which has been teaching the public to 
distrust the principles of Britain and the Empire and pin 
their faith to the theories of socialism, communism, or any- 
thing else but the facts of national and international reality. 

A program of “hush, hush” will not avail now to make up 
for the happy-go-lucky indifference of twenty years or the 
jabbering about regeneration through economic and political 
experiments. It is necessary that the people face the truth 
about negligence and misguidance and set themselves firmly 
in the right direction. They are the governing authority. 

(Editorial in Toronto Globe and Mail, Sept. 17th) 


The prize this month goes to Mr. Edgar Ritchie, Andover, 
New Brunswick. 
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Men As Trees Walking 


NORTHROP FRYE 
TT. art exhibition at the C.N.E., an unusual- 


ly good one all round, included the first 

Canadian showing of representative sur- 
realist pictures. Apparently the idea was that 
the show would be a refresher for the jaded 
throats of our fashionable artistic nonentities and 
professional screamers, hoarse with the lunacy of 
the Group of Seven and the hideous obscenity of 
a picture of a naked wench. But, as that kind of 
stunt, the show was a pleasant failure. People 
came in crowds: some, it is true, to make the auto- 
matic comments and objections which perhaps 
even a surrealist painter could have anticipated, 
but most because they were genuinely curious and 
amused. Those who knew something about pic- 
tures saw in front of them, in painting after 
painting, a technical precision which leaves many 
very clever Canadians, untrained in the millen- 
nium-old European tradition of accurate drawing 
and colouring, miles down the road. The surreal- 
ists can hardly be charlatans if they can paint like 
that, they felt. Those who knew nothing about 
pictures and cared less spluttered or giggled hys- 
terically, but practically every picture held them 
with its glittering eye and had its will. Some- 
thing was happening to them inside which made 
them giggle and splutter. Most of the rest simply 
asked, quite intelligently and honestly, “what’s it 
all about?” 


This article is less an answer to the question 
than an attempt to restate it. After the Great War 
the disintegration of European culture impressed 
artists so much that a number of them made an 
artistic creed of chaos. Art is form and synthesis, 
but art in so incoherent a world as ours can only 
be an art stuck together out of odds and ends. 
So arose the movement called Dadaism, an art of 
putting things together at random to “evoke 
oracular responses,” as one devotee put it, from 
the unusual patterns afforded by their combina- 
tion. An artist would go for a walk and come 
back littered with rubbish which he would pa- 
tiently glue together—this kind of assembling is 
called montage or collage. Very soon the Dada- 
ist movement was hit by Freud’s earlier and 
cruder theory of the soul as a libido struggling 
for self-expression but censored and distorted by 
the respectable ego or conscious mind. The libido 
creates dreams, and the Dadaists turned to it as 
the sole source of creative energy remaining to 
man in the modern world. They laboured to sum- 
mon the authentic dream image from their mid- 
riffs and smite it straight into the midriffs of 
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their public, if they had a public in mind at all. 
Dreams, they felt, had an immediate, vivid com- 
munication denied to the censored consciousness. 
And as dreams are the unrepressed fears, lusts, 
and hates of the essential man, the Dadaists, who 
of course inherited the whole tradition of sadism 
and the “romantic agony” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, set forth in their pictures an All Hallows Eve 
of demoniac horror and obscenity. Not that it 
was all deadly serious—the odd or unexpected is 
always funny, and the public is quite justified in 
laughing at it. Max Ernst’s “Burning Woman” 
is not far from the comic-strip Olive Oyl. 

All of which was very healthy for both art and 
culture. But psychology passed from the demons 
to the gods. Freud shared the limelight both with 
Jung and the new researches into the primitive 
mind carried on by anthropology. Painters began 
to realize that the subconscious speaks a universal 
and intelligible language, a language of symbols 
no doubt, but a language from which all existing 
languages, all myths of all religions, and all 
the effective imagery of art, are derived. So the 
destructive anarchism of the Dadaists passes into 
the synthetic movement of surrealism. Its central 
idea remains in Tanguy’s “The Questioning,” in 
which a litter of half-formed objects are set 
against a blank background. 

At first, then, surrealism reflected the Freudian 
theory of the split in human consciousness, the 
antagonism of libido and ego. One can see a 
rather feeble example of this in Dawson’s “Blue 


BLUE MOUTH OF PARADISE —Dawson 
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—Picasso 


WOMAN WEEPING 


Mouth of Paradise,’’ in which the heads repre- 
senting the routine slickness of conscious activity 
have been pasted on, while the painted ones have 


the haunting quality of the subconscious. In the . 


earlier Dali (the Dali of the famous limp watches 
and the half-open drawers) objects are painted 
with a meticulous care, and it is in the paradoxical 
combining of these objects that we recognize the 
bizarre emotional intensity of the dream image. 
This, in Dali and his imitators, is generally con- 
sidered surrealism proper, distinguished sharply 
from two other art movements: cubism, the geom- 
etrical analysis of the space world, and abstract 
painting, the purely lyrical arrangement of pat- 
tern which attempts to bring painting to the 
imaginative concentration of music. Of late, how- 
ever, abstract and surrealist painting have begun 
to merge, as in this show we could see most clearly 
in the pictures of Chirico, Miro, Klee and Paul 
Nash, and even so cubist a picture as Picasso’s 
“Weeping Woman” was included as surrealist. 
This is partly owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
cubism, abstraction and now surrealism (to which 
he seems finally committed) have all been exper- 
imental stages in the development of Picasso, one 
of the greatest revolutionary geniuses in Western 
culture. But even more important, the dropping of 
isms in modern art is one sign that serious artists 
have begun to realize that if they want to main- 
tain their ideals they must get a clearer idea of 
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what they are. Cafe intellectualism, pseudo- 
cultured giggles at bourgeois stupidity, arty re- 
moteness from life, the painting of critical cliches 
rather than pictures—all these defects of modern 
art must join the dodo before the ferocious brut- 
ality now given carte blanche over most of the 
world. In the coming fight between creators and 
destroyers, the artists must present a united front 
on the creative side. 

A few surrealists, such as the young English 
poet David Gascoyne, find the universal symbolic 
language spoken by surrealism in the proletarian 
mind, the analytic, differentiating side of the soul 
having gained the upper hand among the bour- 
geoisie. But the high command of the left wing 
has decided that “social realism” is the orthodox 
offering to the working class, and as a matter of 
fact surrealism has developed from the ‘mental 
revolution,” apparently a sort of extreme unction 
to prepare the bourgeois mind for dissolution, 
!proposed by the Dadaists. Idealism obstinately 
‘clings to these pictures, the belief that the world 


exists as it is perceived, and that a renewed imag- 


‘ination would create a better world. Tyranny 
may be explained as the result of economic con- 
ditions, but fundamentally it is a condition of the 
human mind; clear up the mind and the tyrants 
can be hooted off the stage. Some of these pic- 
tures are like little lectures in the idealist dogma 
that the mind creates the world, like Penrose’s 
“Human Frame,” in which the figure holds a bit 
of blue sky in her hand (this is of course impos- 





—Penrose 
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AUTUMNAL CANNIBALISM —Dali 


sible to see in our illustration), or Dali’s ‘Great 
Dreamer,” in which a human face is superimpos- 
ed on a procession which looks like an allegory of 
history. Surrealism is perhaps more congenial to 
Spaniards and Germans, whose traditions are 


more favorable to synthetic and symbolic think- 
ing, than to Frenchmen or Americans. The Ger- 
mans, who have given us Klee and Kandinsky, 
will probably make the most important contribu- 
tions to its future development as soon as they 
lynch their gangster parasites. 

Yet surely, in a balanced mind, the critical 
consciousness is the interpreter of the symbols 
produced by the creative imagination, and sym- 
bolic art in consequence has to strike a medium 
between the unintelligible chaos of private as- 
sociative patterns and the dead conventions im- 
posed by a Philistine religion. For this reason, sur- 
realist art is certain to develop in the direction of 
more explicit and fundamental symbolism, from 
which consistent commentaries can be more easily 
inferred; one thinks of the development of the 
high-brow classical allegories of the Renaissance, 
now forgotten, into the art of Botticelli and Mon- 
tegna. Revolutionary painting today, at any rate 
,~in the hands of such a master as Orozco, depends 
upon this communal symbolism, and in such a 
picture as Dali’s “Autumnal Cannibalism,” deeply 
felt and universally shared feelings about the 
autumn as a time both of the maturity and of the 
dying of the world and its connection with the 
approaching butchery of the human race, perhaps 
as a necessary prelude to its rebirth, are what 
‘ appear on canvas. How far the surrealists can 
|. go in their apocalyptic attempt to make the human 
\ mind create a new heaven and a new earth, no 
¥ one can say. But it’s worth trying. 
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Barricade Smith: His Speeches 
A. M. KLEIN 


V. Of Faith, Hope and Charity 


Beware,—spiritual humankind,— 
Faith, contraceptive of the mind; 
And hope, cheap aphrodisiac, 
Supplying potency its lack; 

And also that smug lechery 
Barren and sterile charity. 


VI. Of Beauty 


Seeing that planets move by dynamos, 

And even the sun’s a burnished well-oiled spring, 
What glory is there, say, in being a rose 

And why should skylarks still desire to sing, 
Singing, and no men hear, men standing close 
Over some sleek, mechanic and vociferous thing? 


For these there is one beauty; put it on a table: 
A loaf of bread, some salt, a vegetable. 


VII. Of Poesy 


Bard, paying your rental of the ivory tower, 
With the old coin of hoarded metaphor, 
Abandon now the turret where you cower; 
Descend the winding staircase; and let your 
Speech be, not of the thrush’s note, long sour, 
But of the Real, alive upon a floor. 


Let Keats forget his father’s stables, smelling 

The mythical odour of the asphodel; 

Let Wordsworth clutch his sensitive bosom, 
leaping 

When he beholds a rainbow he can sell: 

Let butler Tennyson pour out old vintage 

For the good knights at Arthur’s King Hotel. 


But you, O streamlined laureate, 

What’s Hecuba to you? 

How long will you yet bind your fate 

With stars archaic and with obsolete dew? 


Go out upon a roof, and laud the moon! 

Your words are sweet and flattering, as if 

The moon were a good corpse, a threnoided stiff! 
O idiot bard, O frenzied loon, 

Such words to blow 

Upon that smooth hydraulic dynamo! 


For soon, O sooner than the laurel grows— 
Will come to you, superior of the mass, 
The foreman Death, 

To push you into one of many rows 

And bodily have you manufacture grass,— 
Of your sweet immortality, true token, 
Wage of the foreman Death 

His time-clock, broken. 
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moment when he was smiling a reassuring 

greeting to his wife, and sensing the five 
of them watching his back his lips tightened, the 
smile dying into a fixed grimace as he tried to 
keep the knowledge of them from Ella. She 
smiled back at him and reached out to spark the 
motor as he bent down to crank the ruined old car. 
She was a big woman, with hands like a man’s, 
rough and calloused from work in the fields. 
When she smiled her leathery face wrinkled at- 
tractively, and Swede held his mouth tight, eyeing 
the group of five men who stood just behind the 
car ostentatiously pretending to ignore him. He 
spun the crank, wondering just how soon they’d 
try it. Ella would be a match for any two of them, 
he thought with contempt crowding his fears back 
in his mind, and he could handle a couple any 
day; but there was another. Five all told. 

“Hey, old woman!” he yelled as the crank 
kicked back at him. “Look out what you do 
there!” 

It caught with the next spin, and he ran around 
to the side of the car, throwing his leg over the 
closed door and pushing Ella over. The motor 
sputtered as he pulled out the choke, roared nois- 
ily as the Ford jerked away from the curb, back- 
firing, coughing once, then settling down to its 
accustomed loose chatter. In the dusty rear- 
vision mirror Swede saw the five of them piling 
into a big sedan. 

“Well, big shot,” Ella said, shouting to make 
herself heard. “How did it go? Did you get 
anywhere ?”’ 

Swede grunted. ‘“‘Those guys... no use talking 
to them. You just got to show them. Is always 
the way with fellers like them. They are doing 
big favor, just talking to you. Let you talk, then 
make big noise and let you see their little tin 
badges. We are American citizens, they yell; not 
going to let a bunch of damned aliens come in 
and tell us about how we run our places.” He 
spat angrily, as though it made his mouth taste 
bad, just talking about them. 

Ella sighed. “It will be the same old story all 
over again, I suppose. We lose a couple weeks’ 
work, they lose half their crop, everybody gets 
heads cracked and black eyes. Three summers in 
a row now.” 

“That is only way we get anything at all,” 
Swede said patiently, watching in the mirror the 
big sedan sticking close behind. 


Soon became aware of them at the exact 
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The County Line 


PAUL D. ANDERSON 





“I know,” Ella said. “I ain’t complaining. It’s 
just so damn silly.” 

Swede didn’t answer. The big car stuck close, 
drawing no nearer but not falling behind at all. 
Swede drove straight to the camp at the edge of 
town, trying to keep Ella from becoming aware of 
the other car. The dusty road was deserted, only 
the two machines plowing up a gray cloud that 
hung in the hot summer air behind, then settled 
back again gradually onto the dry soft highway. 
Around the tents and trailers of the camp a few 
women hung out their washing on lines strung 
from cars and a scattering of trees. Without 
driving into the camp Swede pulled the Ford to a 
throbbing halt at the roadside and leaned across, 
opening the door for her. 

“You wait here,” he said. “I got to go tell the 
others. I’ll be back for lunch.” 


The sedan swept past, thick, choking dust fly- 
ing up in its wake. 

“All right.” Ella slammed the door. ‘Hurry, 
though, won’t you?” 

Swede nodded and waved at her, the big 
woman in overalls standing at the side of the 
road. When he started off he saw her turn and 
walk toward the camp. Ahead, the big sedan had 
disappeared, and the last veil of dust was settling 
into the noonday haze. The Ford’s radiator was 
steaming, drops of water splashing occasionally 
against the dirty windshield. 

When he came over a rise in the road Swede 
saw the sedan pulled off at the edge of the high- 
way, waiting. He pulled the gas feed down, sail- 
ing past them without slackening speed. In the 
mirror he saw the big car pull out onto the road 
again and trail along behind him. 

There was a stretch of about a mile ahead 
where the road ran straight between the fields, a 
gray line dividing the geometric pattern of 
growth, lettuce and alfalfa and an occasional 
orchard, with three yellow houses visible along 
the way. 

They won’t try anything here, Swede thought. 
Reaching a brown arm down into the tonneau be- 
hind him, he picked up a heavy stillson wrench, 
resting it on the seat at his side. He slacked off 
on the accelerator and watched the other car slow 
down to maintain the even distance between 
them. 

The two cars kept pace for several minutes, the 
old Ford stuttering along leisurely, churning up 
the gray dust, the sedan following, barely visible 
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in the cloud, the two machines moving along in a 
slow and solitary procession between the even 
stretches of fields in the hot sunlight. 

Then the road rose to the top of a low hill and 
dropped abruptly in a sharp curve to a line of 
trees bordering a dry gulch. Boards of the bridge 
rattled under the Ford. Swede heard the roar of 
their motor as the other car pulled abreast of 
him, moved ahead and cut in on him with a squeal 
of brakes. The engine killed as he threw the 
Ford into reverse, bringing it to a shuddering 
halt on the edge of a deep ditch. They were 
piling out of the car ahead, all five of them. 
Swede grasped the wrench and swung himself 
out onto the roadway. 

“What you want, you fellers?” he called out 
as they advanced on him. He swung the wrench 
menacingly. 

The five halted a few feet away from him, 
standing in an irregular line and eyeing him war- 
ily. Four of them were farmers whom he recog- 
nized; the fifth he took for one of the townsmen, 
since his face was not as tanned as those of the 
others. This one, tall and grim-faced, stepped 
out ahead and pulled back his coat to show his 
deputy’s shield. 

“It’s the law,” he said without humor. “‘You’re 
under arrest, Swede.” 

Swede gripped the wrench more tightly. 

‘“‘What for I am arrested?” he asked. 

The other looked back at his companions and 
laughed' soundlessly. “He wants to know what 
he’s being pinched for.” 

“Ain’t no use getting excited, Swede,” one of 
the farmers called out. “We got a vagrancy 
charge against you. You can’t show no visible 
means of maintenance, you know.” 

“T see,” Swede said. “The old gag. I am getting 
a floater, hey?” 

“That’s right,” the townsman said. “No need 
getting excited. We’re just going to take you to 
the county line. After that you just keep going 
and nobody’ll bother you none.” 

Swede hefted the wrench and looked at each 
of the men separately. Their faces seemed frozen, 
immobile, watching him with the menace of their 
numbers giving to each some portion of the 
strength of the others. In the gulch behind him 
Swede heard a jay calling, and without looking 
he was aware of the deep silent green of the 
brush on either side of the road. The sun, almost 
directly overhead, reflected bright heat from the 
roadway and made the whole scene shimmer. 

“Suppose I don’t like to go?’”’ Swede asked. 

The others stirred. 

“You’ll go, all right,”’ one of the farmers said. 
Swede breathed heavily. “I don’t think so. I 
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think I begin to like this place around here. I 
think I stay.” 

The townsman reached into his hip pocket and 
brought out a small flat automatic. 

“I wouldn’t get tough if I were you,” he said. 

“Put that thing away, Joe,’’ one of the men 
behind him growled. “We can handle him all 
right.” 

The townsman flushed, then reversed the gun 
in his hand, grasping the short barrel. 

“All right,” he said. ‘He asked for it.” 

They came at him in a rush. Swede bent low, 
swinging the wrench up to catch the one called 
Joe flush in the belly as he threw himself for- 
ward. His shoulder jarred against the chest of 
one of the farmers, surprisingly like steel. There 
was a quick scuffle of shoes in the dirt as Joe 
moaned faintly. Swede heard their breathing 
around him. Someone yelled: “Let the b—— 
have it, quick!’’ Then a stinging blackness en- 
veloped him, and he felt himself lurching toward 
the ditch and toppling downward into the brush. 

When he looked up the one called Joe was 
standing over him and grinning. 

“Pretty tough guy, eh?” he said. 

Swede pulled his legs beneath him and strug- 
gled to his feet, holding his hands out blindly 
before him. He could see Joe’s arm swinging 
around with the gun flat in the palm of his hand 
and heard the crack as it slapped against his ear. 

When the mist cleared away and the earth 
beneath him began to resume form and substance, 
Swede was lying in the dust at the edge of the 
road, his hands shackled behind him. He felt a 
drying trickle of blood along his cheek. His 
head ached monstrously, and each pulse of his 
heart sounded a new explosion somewhere at the 
back of his brain. 

“He’ll be all right,”’ one of the men said. 

Joe’s voice sounded the note of authority. 
“Here, you guys, pick him up and get him in the 
car. Hank, you drive the Lizzie. Come on, let’s 
get going before someone comes along here.” 

Swede shook them away from him when he 
was on his feet once more, but his pinioned arms 
were seized immediately and they pushed him 
toward the sedan and shoved him into the rear 
seat. One of the farmers sat on one side of him. 
Joe squeezed into the seat on the other side. 
Swede heard the Ford’s motor cough, sputter and 
ease into a steady chattering. The other two men 
slid into the front seat, and the sedan jerked into 
motion. 

Leaning back against the seat cushion, Swede 
turned his head tentatively, straining against the 
aching immobility of his muscles. Green fields 
moved past on either side of the car; he was 
aware of them without being able to see them 
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clearly. Drowned in the motion of the machine, 
the world outside swam dizzily on the horizon of 
a vast illness crowding at his stomach. 

“Here! Sit still!’”’ Joe said as Swede continued 
to twist his head from one side to the other. Joe 
grabbed his arm and held him back in the seat. 
On the other side the farmer ignored him, staring 
morosely out at the passing fields. Swede licked 
at his lips, feeling with his tongue a wide split in 
the flesh, squinting in a vain effort to ease the 
racking pain in his head. 

“Ain’t so cocky now, are you?” Joe leaned 
heavily against him. 

Swede tried to speak, but his voice sounded 
only a strange croak in his throat. 

“Oh,” Joe said. “Want to speak, eh?” He 
doubled his fist and drove it against Swede’s 
heart. “That ought to hold you.” 

Swede kicked the others’ shin and grinned with 
his split lips as Joe swore. Then he felt himself 
being pulled up and around, and as Joe brought 
up a knee swiftly Swede collapsed, his muscles 
loose and twitching. 

Lying on the flocr of the car, his knees drawn 
up under his chin, Swede felt his head rolling, 
bumping against the floor boards, and listened to 
the rumble of wheels against the road. 

Somewhere in the distance a voice said: “Here 
it is. That’s the sign right up ahead.” 

Swede felt the car lose speed, then drag to a 
stop. They opened the doors on either side and 
stepped out over him. Swede tried to move but 
couldn’t. One leg stretched out, relaxed gro- 
tesquely through the open door. 

“Come on, squarehead,” Joe yelled. “Get a 
move on.” 

Swede fumbled at the upholstery with his hand, 
but there was no strength in it, and he subsided 
dizzily, feeling them clutch at him and pull him 
from the car. Joe held him erect, breathing into 
his face. 

“All right, you son of a bitch,” he said. “This 
is where you start moving. If you come back into 
Minton county again you won’t get off so easy. 
See if that thick head of yours can remember 
that.” 

As Swede started to fall Joe pushed at him, and 
he dropped into the tall weeds beside the road, 
where he lay without trying to move. 

“Shall I leave his key in the lizzie?” the farmer 
called Hank asked. 

“Sure,” the townsman said. “Ain’t going to do 
him no good.” 

Swede watched, feeling the hot sun on the dried 
blood and dust that caked his face, as Joe lifted 
the hood of the Ford, raised the heavy wrench 
and smashed it against the cylinder-head. A bit 
of steel flew past his ear and thudded into the 
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weeds. Then their voices faded into a distant 
confusion, the sound of the sedan’s motor whir- 
ring into life, a whine of gears as it backed and 
pulled away, and abruptly a deep silence in which 
he became aware of his own hoarse breathing. 

He lay without moving for several minutes, 
watching a hawk wheeling high against the hazy 
blue. It seemed to circle endlessly, around and 
around, sailing effortlessly with the slow breeze 
that rustled through the weeds and moved a soli- 
tary cloud majestically across the sky. Finally it 
swooped, dropping swiftly like a bit of lead 
toward earth and out of sight. Swede stirred and 
found his hands free, the shackles gone. He felt 
steadier, and after an instant he lurched to his 
feet and stood swaying at the roadside, observing 
with detachment the momentary refusal of his 
legs to function properly, as though he had been 
ill for weeks and were trying for the first time to 
walk. Across the road an old horse hung its long 
head over a rail fence and stared disinterestedly 
at him. Swede walked slowly over to the Ford 
and sat down on the running-board. He ran his 
fingers lightly over the soreness of his face. _ 

Far down the road a car approached. The 
breeze carried the dust from its wake off over 
the fields; Swede saw the car some time before 
he heard the first sound of it. A chipmunk scur- 
ried at the base of the black and white Minton 
County sign, disappearing with a silent flickering 
movement as the automobile drew near. The 
horse across the road lifted its head, quivering, 
with distended nostrils. 

The car, a small coupe, slowed down as it went 
past, the driver staring curiously at Swede sitting 
on the running-board of the Ford. He had gone 
nearly a hundred yards down the road before he 
stopped the car and backed up. Swede guessed 
he was a salesman. 

The man leaned a white face from his car. 

“What’s the matter, Bud? Something hap- 
pened?” 

Swede lifted a hand to the smear of blood on 
his face. “Yeah,” he said. “I have been having 
accident.” 

The other’s startled face was sympathetic. 
“You’re not hurt bad or anything?” 

“No.” Swede stood up unsteadily. “The car, 


~ ghe won’t run, though. My wife is in Minton. 


She’ll be wondering . .. I was going to be back for 
lunch. You going to Minton?” 

“Sure,” the stranger said. “Hop in.” 

He opened the door on the far side of the car. 
Swede crawled in and sank painfully back on the 
seat, swinging the door shut and closing his eyes 
as they pulled away, leaving the ruined Ford 
behind, and the old horse watching them, hang- 
ing its head sadly over the rail fence. 
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1938, quotes a member of one of Jersey 
City’s oldest families as saying: “This city 
today is the most dangerous spot in the country.” 

What makes Jersey City “the most dangerous 
spot in the country” is that on the basis of such 
reasoning, you can: 

Deport and arrest C.I.O. organizers who at- 
tempt to organize under-paid, sweated workers, 
on the pretext that they are out to foment a Red 
uprising (sic!)—-as Hague did on Nov. 29, 1937. 

Deny permits to those who wish to protest such 
treatment of union officials—as Hague did im- 
mediately after the above uprising was thwarted, 
when Roger Baldwin and other A.C.L.U. leaders 
tried to secure a permit for a meeting. 

Bodily carry out socialists like Norman Thomas 
who make further attempts to hold meetings— 
as Hague did on April 30, 1938. 

Even politely carry off men like Congressman 
O’Connell, of your own party, when they, too, be- 
come slightly embarrassing—as the Hague police 
did on May 27 of this year. 

And if your arm is long enough, also arrange 
to have opponents shelled in other cities with 
rotten eggs and rotten fruit—as Hague hoodlums 
did to Norman Thomas when he attempted to 
speak in Newark on June 4 last. 

In other words, the anti-communist cry is once 
again proven to be a cloak for the most brutal 
suppression of the slightest disagreement with 
democracy going, or gone, fascist. 

It is no accident that Hague has produced 
every kind of politician but a revolutionary one to 
substantiate his charges. Only once in court did 
he name a member of the Communist party even, 
and at that it was the Foster of 1919, and not the 
Foster of 1938, whom he mentioned. Hague 
didn’t need revolutionary scapegoats for his pur- 
pose. All he needed to know was that the C.I.O. 
planned an organizational drive in New Jersey. 
This he called an invasion, the invaders he num- 
bered at 3,000 (sic!), and the “conquest” of Jer- 
sey City with leaflets he termed unlawful and an 
attempt to overthrow law and order and establish 
a Bolshevik regime—and the stage was set. The 
Jersey police rushed to the city’s frontiers to 
heroically lay down their lives in the Battle of 
Americanism against the violent isms. A half 
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dozen C.I.O. men were arrested, thirteen were 
deported back where they came from—New York 
—and a number of bystanders were beaten. 


Jersey City was saved! 
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Said Hague later during the C.I.O.-A.C.L.U. 
case against him: 

The purpose of the Police Department on No- 
vember 29 was “to try to remove them (the or- 
ganizers) from danger and from scenes there so 
that they could go peacefully away. They had no 
desire ... to arrest,’”’ went on Hague with breath- 
taking brass, “‘but in this particular case .. . the 
thing got so serious and got developed into such 
great proportions, that the police decided, with 
(Police) Commissioner Casey and myself, that 
the proper thing to do was to serve notice upon 
these people that they were in violation of the 
Mis. Sa 

The A.C.L.U. counsel asked where they violat- 
ed the law. 

“Well, when the police head repeated to the 
man who was the head of this group that as- 
sembled there, as I said 200 or more, they notified 
them that they were unlawfully assembled, that 
there was an ordinance there prohibiting this dis- 
tribution of circulars and that that was in viola- 
tion of the law,” replied Hague. 

Then asked where the men could have gotten 
permits to distribute leaflets lawfully, Hague 
placidly answered: “there ... was nobody could 
get any permits.”’ (All quotations from the New 
York Times, June 15.) 

Since then all manner of labor meetings have 
been thoroughly suppressed in Jersey City. No 
wonder Hague was highly praised by the German 
and Italian press. For Hague, as for Hitler and 
Mussolini, free workers’ organizations spell doom. 
Had the C.I.0. been permitted to organize it 
would have meant: (1) Breaking Hague’s 
stranglehold upon the unorganized and A.F. of L. 
workers. (The A.F. of L. in New Jersey is a vital 
Hague prop.) (2) The beginning of the end of 
sweatshops in Jersey City and of Hague’s policy 
of attracting more of them with prospects of low 
wages and an open shop. (38) Along with the 
spread of unionism, and the severe cut into 
Hague funds this would imply, the growth of a 
militant spirit of mass protest and possibly the 
eventual destruction of Hague altogether. 

The bureaucratic apparatus of Mayor Hague, 
we pointed out in the first article, cost the people 
$25,000,000 annually. And this is Hague’s Ach- 
illes’ Heel. Should the pay of one servant fall in 
arrears once the word will go round that Hague 
is slipping; should a considerable number of pays 
be in arrears those to whom they are due would 
leave Hague as fast as rats a sinking ship This 
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is precisely what Hague fears. This is why it is 
cheaper for him to encourage sweatshops than to 
encourage unionism. And conversely: why it is 
cheaper for the business men to pay graft to 
Hague than higher wages to the workers. 

Another factor explaining Hague’s “Red” 
scare is this: In common with all despotic gov- 
ernments, the excessive cost of maintaining a 
top-heavy bureaucracy has thrown Hague’s onto 
the verge of bankruptcy and an undercurrent of 
hostility towards it has long been threatening to 
mature for that reason. In New York circles it 
is whispered that some of his closest supporters 
had been preparing for some time prior to the 
“Red”’ scare, to desert him, believing his political 
end was nigh. It is an open secret that John 
Milton, Hague’s Keeper of the Privy Purse—the 
man in whose name Hague bought his $400,000 
worth of property and whom Hague made a U.S. 
Senator—has been none too satisfied with Hague’s 
dangerous acrobatics. John Gavin, Hague’s for- 
mer Minister of Enlightenment and Propaganda, 
has recently been demoted for not toeing the line. 
Hague, therefore, had to devise a spectacular 
means for keeping incipient rebellion in hand and 
covering up the impending bankruptcy and the 
crimes of his administration. An old despotic 
custom; and unfortunately, it worked. 

The C.I.0., the A.C.L.U., Norman Thomas, the 
Democratic Congressman from Montana, O’Con- 
nell, all were trotted out in ill-deserved red into 
the ring around which sat America, and made to 
perform for ringmaster Hague. That was the 
farcical irony of it—they did perform, they play- 
ed Hague’s game. Taking his anti-communist 
charges literally, they argued with him word for 
word in the Federal Court at Newark. And who 
got the best of it? So far, Hague. With his brazen 
egoism, his fantastic accusations, his crude jokes, 
his unutterable illiteracy, his reckless disregard 
of elementary logic and truth, Hague used the 
Court as a platform to make a laughingstock of 
his accusers and propound his vicious, anti-social 
philosophy to millions. Overnight he became a 
martyr; overnight he thrilled not only important 
financiers who eagerly watched the proceedings, 
but countless ordinary Americans who had never 
before heard of him. Take this heading in the 
New York Times of June 16, for instance: “Hague 
Gets Thousands of Fan Letters; Proposal for 
‘Red’ Camp in Alaska Hailed.” Or this, in the 
same issue: “‘More than 500 school teachers greet- 
ed with enthusiastic applause references to the 
‘Americanism’ of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City ...in Town Hall (New York) last night...” 
These teachers, by the way, belong to the most 
influential educational body in the United States, 
the National Educational Association. 
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In any event, what can be the result of the 
Federal Court inquiry? The case has been ad- 
journed until the Fall. This gives Hague sufficient 
time to pull Federal strings, so that when the case 
is resumed—if it is allowed to be resumed at all— 
the most that will happen will be a motion of 
censure against him. The La Follette investiga- 
tion? Even less chance there of indicting Hague. 
The Roosevelt. administration cannot afford to 
have him indicted; Roosevelt does not want to 
Jose the friendship of the man who controls New 
Jersey and the votes in New Jersey. Roosevelt 
does not wish to take the chance of splitting his 
party, which is what the expulsion of its national 
vice-chairman, who is Hague, would mean. And 
certainly Roosevelt does not wish to drive Hague 
and his powerful machine into Republican hands. 
This is aside of the possibility that the Democratic 
party may be in need of a ‘‘white hope”’ when its 
present leader retires. 


On this aspect of the Hague issue the fanatical- 
ly New Deal New York Post, in a large two- 
column special editorial last June 6, called “Hague 
Infection Spreads: Will the New Deal Act?” had 
this to say: 

“Tf such a man (Norman Thomas) cannot speak 
freely in a civilized, modern American city, then 
the Fascism we fear is happening here—and a 
professed New Deal politician is its chief 
instrument. 

“Will the New Deal keep its faith with liberal- 
ism by disowning Frank Hague?” 

That was June 6. A considerable time has 
passed and the New Deal has not spoken. It has 
been afraid of committing itself. But the spec- 
tacle of Hague running amok over civil liberties 
while the New Deal silently looks on is more of a 
condemnation of the New Deal than of Hague— 
for it is with New Deal money and with tacit New 
Deal sanction that Hague is introducing Fascism 
into New Jersey. 

Though ! doubt whether Hague will actually 
be America’s Hitler, the question he poses, for 
Canadians as well as Americans, is this: 

If capitalism in Jersey City and Quebec already 
finds it impossible to allow workers to organize 
and speak freely, then how soon will it be before 
disintegrating democratic capitalistic America 
reaches the advanced stage of corruption obtain- 
ing in Jersey and Quebec, and Roosevelt and King 
—hboth tolerant of local Fascist manifestations— 
smilingly give way altogether to Hague and Du- 
plessis nationally as well as locally? 

The life and death struggle has begun on this 
continent. The Capitalists prepare themselves 
feverishly; let the exploited and oppressed also 
prepare. 
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An Irish Patriot 


KING OF THE BEGGARS, A Biography of Daniel O’Con- 

nell: Sean O’Faolain; Nelson; pp. 368; $3.75. 

ING of the Beggars is as fine an appraisal of the 

author’s countrymen and their political and cultural 
heritages as it is an excellent piece of biography. It is a 
pleasure to have an Irishman write about his people with 
dispassionate affection and candour, eschewing both the 
blind partisanship of the more rabid Nationalists and the 
somewhat contemptuous deprecation that seems to have 
become fashionable in certain quarters of the Dublin literati. 
Including the “Proem,” the book covers the years 1691-1847, 
and anyone who is interested in those complex, kaleidoscopic 
years in Ireland’s history could not find a better nor more 
lucid condensation. The opening chapter, Proem, particularly 
is of value. It can stand alone as a brilliant essay on the 
criminal folly, moral and political, of prolonged subjugation 
of an already conquered people. At the same time it makes 
clear how much of the responsibility for those bitter years 
lay with the Irish themselves, the inevitable result of their 
static culture, their indecision and, worst of all, the easy 
desertion of the scholars and the landowners to the enemy 
for the most trivial benefits. It is a matter of opinion, of 
course, but to this reviewer Mr. O’Faolain’s book is more 
important as a commentary, than as a biography. 

Hitherto Arthur Houston’s edition of Daniel O’Connell’s 
Diary has been the most informative source on the Liber- 
ator’s life, although many competent biographies have been 
written, notably one by Denis Gwynn. The author, how- 
ever, seems to be the first to correlate successfully the spa- 
cious political background of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century with his subject. Of Daniel O’Connell’s im- 
portance little need be said. Some may disagree with Mr. 
O’Faolain’s interpretations of O’Connell’s legal and parlia- 
mentary activities but few will deny the realistic acumen 
and imagination of the patriot. What he did for Ireland 
cannot be underestimated. For in 1836 Shiel could say to the 
Commons: “Men often talk of the great improvement which 
has taken place in Ireland, and in doing so they refer merely 
to its external aspects. Its moral one has undergone a still 
greater alteration. Not only has the plough climbed to the 
top of the mountain and cultivation pierced the morass, but 
the mind of Ireland has been reclaimed.” One will never 
know whether the hundred years it took to bring this re- 
awakening to fruition was a shorter or longer period than 
O’Connell’s vision embraced. 

—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Those English! 


WITH MALICE TOWARDS SOME: Margaret Halsey; Mus- 

son (Simon Schuster); pp. 280; $2.25. 

HEN her husband got an exchange lectureship at Ex- 

eter University for a year, Margaret went along too. 
She found both England and the English very surprising, and 
wisely jotted down her impressions before familiarity 
blurred the outlines—with a short vacation in Scandinavia 
and a visit to Paris thrown in. The result is a delightful 
diary of their first three months over there, a frank, humor- 
ous, lighthearted but pungent affair which hits the nail on 
the head with a deftness of phrasing that never labours a 
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point. Such malice as there is the occasionally fellow- 
countryman is not spared. The English will enjoy this book 
because it is so American, while any North-American who 
has ever visited England will have a lot of fun with it be- 
cause it goes most amusingly over the ground that he (or 
she) has covered—London, Stratford, Oxford, Cambridge, 
etc.; perhaps he too tried to get a glass of milk with his 
lunch or a proper shoeshine, certainly he suffered from the 
weather and the cooking in cheap hotels, and was startled 
that the English were so English. And then of course there 
is the countryside. 

All readers alike will feel quite affectionate to Margaret by 
the end, and to Henry too, “by nature as unruffled as a dish 
of Jello in a flat calm.” They were fortunate, for the pur- 
poses of this book, in that they came especially in contact 
with the country gentry, an ideal subject for good-natured 
satire, and that they lived in Devon, that lovely county. That 
the book bubbles on the surface of things the author endear- 
ingly knows, and she ends with a toast: 

“Gentlemen, I give you the English Ungentry. The 
next time we come to this country, I hope Henry gets 
an exchange with a plumber.” 

I hope so too, though it would be a bit tough on Henry; 
for I should like to read a book by Margaret Halsey about 
them. It would be a very different book, for the “ungentry” 
are real people, but I feel sure she would not write it unless 
she did it well. The book abounds in quotable bits; here are 
two: 

“It is possible to eat English piecrust, whatever you 
may think of it at first. The English eat it and when 
they stand up and walk away they are hardly bent over 
at all. It can be eaten, but it definitely does not come 
under the head of sensual indulgence.” 

“If an American reactionary has his attention called 
to subhuman living conditions, he answers with great 
heat that those people spend all their money on radios 
and fur coats. The British Tory, on the other hand, 
smiles radiantly and replies, “We have been - having 
frightful weather, haven’t we?” 

—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Seeing The Worst 


DEATH ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN: Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine; McClelland & Sewart; pp. 593; $2.75. 


RITICS who had Celine neatly classified on the basis of 

“Journey to the End of the Night” are complaining that 
this book lacks the tragic quality of the earlier work. So it 
does, and for the best of reasons. The book is a comedy, from 
beginning to end, a gruesome comedy, as grotesquely, as 
hideously funny as Thomas Rowlandson’s cartoons. It finds 
its place not so much by comparison with other contemporary 
works, but in the long succession of picturesque novels of 
low life that have rippled obscenely and indomitably under 
the literature of Western Europe at least since the Middle 
Ages. “Tobacco Road” is somewhat similar, but this book 
is grimmer, filthier, and funnier. 

It relates, in autobiographical form, with complete defi- 
ance of all decent reticence, the life of a small boy in a Paris 
slum around the beginning of the century. The father is an 
underpaid clerk in an insurance office, with a starved love of 
the sea which finds vent in water-color painting; the crippled 
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mother runs an antique shop, forever sliding into bank- 
ruptcy. The perpetual shadow of destitution sours the char- 
acters of all; the father breaks into helpless violence, the 
mother whines perpetually about her very real sufferings 
and sacrifices, the boy grows up suspicious, sullen, and re- 
sentful. After a haphazard schooling, he enters a number of 
shops where he is variously victimised. The nervous ex- 
asperation of his parents magnifies his failings and regards 
his better impulses with suspicion, till gradually in self- 
defence or mere hopelessness he begins to take on the un- 
pleasant character with which he is ceaselessiy reproached. 

Yet it is obvious that with money enough to be comfort- 
able they could all have been decent and amiable people 
enough. They have all of them admirable qualities; there is 
nothing fundamentally vicious about any of them. But their 
character is broken, deformed, besmirched by their condition, 
exactly because they could not acquiesce in it. Tenaciously 
held ideals, too far in advance of their earning power, des- 
troyed them, body and soul. A comfortable satirist once 
declared that the worst thing about poverty is that it makes 
men ridiculous. Celine believes rather that the worst thing 
about poverty is that it makes men vicious; the only saving 
grace is that it makes them ridiculous as well. 

Life as he depicts it is even dirtier and meaner than any- 
thing in Dickens, so horrible that if fully realized there are 
only two courses for the observer: to laugh, or to cut his 
throat. He prefers to laugh. And indeed it is riotous fun 
if you can take it; if you are at all squeamish, it is merely 
squalid, ghastly, and revolting. The sordid and unsparing 
violence of the book is overlaid by a continuous varnish of 
this sardonic humour which has in it something of Aristo- 
phanes, something of Rabelais, something of Swift. It is 
also redeemed by a continuous undertone of undemonstrative 
loyalties, in the most unexpected quarters. There is a cer- 
tain nightmarish quality through the whole bock, concen- 
trated every hundred pages or so in a delirious mob-scene of 
stampeding crowds. 

Translation must have been unusually difficult. On the 
whole it is praiseworthy, though occasionally smacking 
rather of the dictionary than the vernacular. But one must 
allow for the diluvial articulateness of even a tongue-tied 
Frenchman, particularly in abuse. And no one in this book 
is tongue-tied, except an Anglo-Indian idiot child. 

—L. A. MacKAY. 


Not Too Bright 


THE JOYFUL DELANEYS: Hugh Walpole; Doubleday, 
Doran; pp. 401; $2.75. 


UGH Walpole must have decided that what people need 

is a happy novel. So he wrote about the “joyful” De- 
laneys and took the opportunity of saying that England is 
all right, really, and some English people are frightfully 
pleasant to know. 


He chose the Delaneys carefully. Not the aristocracy, 
that would obscure his point; not tradespeople, they can be 
horrid, but a family with traditions. The father is a gentle- 
man of Irish ancestry with 150 years of roots in England, 
the mother a hearty but well-born gentlewoman. Their two 
children are devoted and pure in heart, the boy a contributor 
to Punch and a would-be novelist, the daughter beautiful 
and sensible. 

Mr. Walpole made them all placid and not too bright. 
There are no neuroses here, he says—problems, yes—disap- 
Pointments and failures, yes—stupidities and misunderstand- 
ings, yes—even the threat of war and the bailiff. But Meg 
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Delaney believes in God, albeit without ostentation, and she 
loves her family. And Fred Delaney worships the house in 
which his ancestors have lived so long and which the ra- 
pacious world is seeking. And neither of the children are 
communists, nor yet are they class-conscious when they fall 
in love. And, my friends, there are lots of others like them. 
They haven’t a bean, but they love England (this an oblique 
inference from sundry sentimental references to the Green 
Park and Curzon Street.) 

The story is complete with guardian angel, who, in the 
form of Lord Ragadoon, appears out of the fog to save 
them from eviction. It’s a good story too, and parts of it 
are extremely well written. You might give it to your Aunt 
Emily for Christmas. It’s just wicked enough, and there is 
the proper amount of Mayfair with glimpses of an Anglican 
Heaven. —PATRICIA PALMER. 


The Second Wife 


REBECCA: Daphne du Maurier; Ryerson (Gollancz); pp. 
446; $2.50. 
ISS du Maurier’s hand is lighter when it writes of her 
father and of her family, than, paradoxically, within 
the wider confines of fiction. Jamaica Inn, the novel that 
preceded Rebecca, was a dramatic and picturesque tale, with- 
out significance or colour enough to be noteworthy, which 
one might suppose to have been a sort of holiday task a pro- 
fessional author would impose on herself. But Rebecca 
evidently is meant to be a Major Work. It is both very long, 
and Gothic in its treatment. 


The novel is the story of a young girl, gauche and naive, 
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who becomes the second wife of a man much older than her- 
self. She goes with him to live at Manderby, a country-house 
of the proportions of Knole, where there unwinds the tragic 
history of her husband’s first wife, Rebecca. The greater 
part of the book, however, is taken up with the maladjust- 
ment of the almost impossibly inept young second wife to 
the rigorous grandeur of her husband’s establishment. If 
Miss du Maurier intended to win sympathy to this young 
woman (who tells the story) by sparing us no detail of her 
timidity and inadequacy, she is scarcely successful. For 
surely not even the most patient and sentimental of readers 
can refrain from dismissing the heroine as a product of her 
own nullity. 

Miss du Maurier is adept at characterization and descrip- 
tive background. She has both colour and warmth. But 
these qualities are complemented by a very uneven style. 
In some passages it seems hardly credible that the trite and 
cursory phrasing could be the product of the same talent 
that is responsible for a sensitive and finely-constructed in- 
cident a few pages back. Miss du Maurier writes well, but 
not well enough. Her plot is good, but not good enough. 
Underlying the scope of Rebecca, the sincerity of its work- 
manship, there is a nagging hint of mediocrity. This may 
disappear from her future work, be only a by-product of 
immaturity. It is to be hoped, for Miss du Maurier has a 
full-bodied appreciation of life and people that can find 
plenty of room for itself in modern English fiction. 

—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Rebirth of England 


ENGLAND BEFORE AND AFTER WESLEY: J. Wesley 

Bready; Musson (Hodder Stoughton); pp. 463; $3.50. 

HE social degradation of England in the early eighteenth 

century here described would be incredible were the record 
not so thoroughly documented, and the author so well ac- 
credited as a competent social historian. We see an infant 
mortality of 75 per cent. and in parish homes for children 
of over 90 per cent; while the trustees spent in junketting 
the money paid for their maintenance. We see the slave 
trade permeating all society as its beneficiaries invested 
their new wealth in the purchase of pocket boroughs so that 
the House of Commons could enact emancipation only after 
these boroughs were disfranchised. We see a vast business 
of kidnapping of English children to be sold into slavery. 
Even a hundred years ago a leading bishop owned and worked 
slaves in the plantations of the West Indies. Gambling pre- 
vailed to an extent appalling even in our day and brought its 
constant succession of suicides among the upper classes. 
Sexual morality since the Restoration period had become 
loathsome. Nor did any class escape these evils. Of Queen 
Anne’s 17 babies not more than one lived a year and that 
one died before he was eleven. The sacredness of personality 
was unknown and unthought. 

The Church of England simply reflected society as it was, 
for it was its organ. Bishops were appointed regardless of 
piety or morals in response to considerations of a social, po- 
litical or financ¢ial character. No group of people more 
fiercely withstood moral reform than the clergy, and often 
they personally incited the mobs which stoned reformers. 
To an extent which is surprising they took official action by 
word and deed against those who sought religious quickening 
and John Wesley was in writing refused as “unfit” the com- 
munion in the church of which he had been a curate. This is 
due to the fact that in two successive waves the church had 
expelled those of the clergy who took religion seriously— 
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first the 2,000 puritan pastors and then the 8 bishops and 
400 parish priests who from the other wing of the church, 
forfeited everything as non-jurors. Even this rump of a 
church lost its voice when for 150 years its convocation was 
suppressed, parliament being sole ruler. 

Yet to a small group at Oxford came a new realisation of 
the fact that every human being was a child of God no 
matter how lowly, and also a sinner however high in social 
rank. It was the proclamation of this discovery and the 
power of lives which embodied it that infuriated both 
clergy and gentlefolk. But despite twenty years of mob 
violence and persecution the awakening gained ground and 
before the end of the century England was reborn, though 
only one evangelical person had received promotion. Non- 
conformity which had dwindled almost to nothing, increased 
its chapels from 27 to nearly 3500. Social, economic and 
political reforms were inaugurated with ever widening 
sweep. Slavery and its traffic, criminal treatment and prisons, 
even the universal and ghastly “gin age” became radically 
changed or ended. 

Two questions are suggested by this most interesting 
book. First, seeing that the Evangelical Movement from the 
first emphasized the social implications of the Divine life in 
every person, how it comes that in our own day evangelical 
churches have mainly been indifferent to this phase of life? 
Second, seeing that these reforms sprang from religious con- 
victions can they maintain themselves while even in the 
churches the root convictions have become indefinite and 
weak? Every student of history and of religion will thank 
Dr. Bready for a noble piece of work. 

—ERNEST THOMAS. 


Nazi Propaganda 


GERMANY SPEAKS: by 21 members of Party and State; 
Nelson (Thornton Butterworth); pp. 407; $3.00. 

THE NAZI PRIMER: translated from the German by Har- 
court L. Childs, with a commentary by William E. Dodd; 
Musson (Harpers); pp. 280; $1.75. 

OMPARISON between these two books is very inter- 
esting. The first is official propaganda written for 
foreign, especially English and American consumption; the 
second is a translation of the official handbook used in Ger- 
many as a textbook in the Hitler Youth organisations, and 
is not meant to be seen by foreigners at all. For English 
ears the territorial ambitions are toned down, the totalitarian 
state becomes merely an effort to achieve national consol- 
idation in which “Germany has been centuries behind.” There 
is the same harking back to the great medieval empire, but 
how differently phrased! So with the need for “pure German 
stock,” which becomes a mere matter of social hygiene, with 
only a passing mention of the Jews. 

The Nazi Primer teaches only two things: the superiority 
of the Nordic race and the need to bring all Germans to- 
gether under the influence of the Reich. The first is directed 
primarily against the Jew but it will clearly develop a feeling 
that other races are little better: “Intermarrying with 
races of foreign blood is as dangerous for the continuance 
and existence of a people as inherited interna] defects” — 
“The fate of a people is determined by its manpower” — “By 
German territory we mean every region of Central Europe 
which is inhabited by Germans in more or less permanent 
settlements and has received its cultural imprint from the 
German people.” These three propositions, backed by bogus 
science, bogus history, and maps that show that at one time 
all Europe was German—the Norsemen even created Greece 
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and Rome!—give the whole philosophy which leads to a 
clear conclusion: domination in Europe by conquest. 

The picture of German ambition (some of it legitimate 
enough) backed by this barbaric belief in race, force, power, 
impressed upon German youth at the most impressionable 
ages, is one which is indeed terrible to contemplate. It makes 
“the introduction of National Socialist ideas into all schools,” 
of which the larger book so politely speaks, a very different 
thing and its discussion of the different kinds of schools 
sound somewhat hollow. 

There is no need to deny that much has been done in the 
way of public works and that the Labour Front and other or- 
ganisations have done something to alleviate the hard lot of 
the worker. What neither book tells one is that the hardness 
of that lot is very largely due to the Nazi policies them- 
selves, and that the standard of living has been rapidly 
falling. Nor is there a word here about the persecutions of 
Jews and political enemies, or indeed of the purges within 
the party itself. 

We should all try and understand what is happening in 
Germany. Take “Germany Speaks” as the most rosy pic- 
ture. In its specious cleverness the book is dangerous for 
it will still appeal to the ordinary man who will not correct 
it by further knowledge. The Nazi Primer will show him 
what they say to their own people. It provides interpretation 
for many a casual and rather obscure phrase in the official 
propaganda. Then some knowledge of comparative statistics 
will complete the picture, and provide, together with des- 
patches from foreign correspondents, what they don’t say 


even to themselves. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


A Diplomat 


THE LIFE OF JULES CAMBON: Genevieve Tabouis; transl. 

C. F. Atkinson; Nelson (Cape); pp. 399; $4.50. 

HIS book describes the career of a French diplomat— 

one of the outstanding European diplomats of the event- 
ful half century which began with the war of 1870 and ex- 
tended through the world war. After having filled important 
positions in France and the governorship of Algeria, Jules 
Cambon was in turn ambassador to the United States, Spain, 
and Germany. Through his successive offices, he was in- 
volved in nearly all the international crises of this period 
and, at the end of the war, took an active part in the peace 
negotiations. 

The opening chapters of the book will probably be of little 
interest to readers on this continent, as they are chiefly con- 
cerned with details of French politics during the later nine- 
teenth century. They are, moreover, awkward in style, 
being marred by short, jerky sentences, and by constant 
references from past events to later judgments of them 
which break the unity of the narrative. 

With Cambon’s appointment to the American ambassador- 
ship, the story of his life takes on a wider interest. The 
residence in Washington, from 1897 to 1902, offers material 
for an entertaining description of the social world of this 
city, still extremely self-contained and provincial in the eyes 
of a European. Cambon acted as go-between and mediator 
in the Spanish-American conflict over ‘Cuba and we are given 
a detailed history of the diplomatic transactions surrounding 
that war. 


From 1902 to 1907 Cambon was ambassador to Madrid. 
In 1907 he was sent to Berlin, where he stayed until the de- 
claration of war. This period is by far the most important 
in his life, for he was at the center of all the successive crises 
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which threatened and finally wrecked the peace of Europe. 

This section of the book makes very interesting reading, 
not because it brings any new facts to light, or because it 
embodies any original point of view, but because it leaves a 
very clear and convincing picture of the conventionality, 
artificiality, unreality of diplomacy. Cambon was one of the 
finest types of European diplomat. Of independent mind, he 
was intelligent, disinterested, devoted to the interests of his 
country, and credited with a great sense of reality. Yet how 
remote was the world in which he lived and thought—the 
world in which the fate of nations was, and still is, decided— 
from the real world of suffering humanity. Most of the 
story of his diplomatic activities reads like a “chronique 
mondaine”: an uninterrupted series of receptions, dinners, 
brilliant conversations. War and peace, the destinies of mil- 
lions of lives, are decided on points of national honor, stra- 
tegic advantage, the extension of colonial empires, prestige. 
It is a world of artificial values and artificial standards 
where the indignities suffered by the French ambassador in 
Berlin at the outbreak of hostilities seemed to outweigh in 
importance the terrible catastrophe that caused them. 

During and after the war we see the same standard of 
values used by the same men in the same way, and we under- 
stand why, at the peace conference, it was impossible for any 
of them, even for the great intelligence and generous spirit 
of a Jules Cambon, to rise above traditions and formulae, 
distrust and hatred. Germany was still the enemy, the 
criminal. National security, revenge, indemnities take pre- 
cedence over human values and suffering. And thus the 
Versailles treaty was drafted and signed. 

Genevieve Tabouis, the author of the present study, was 
a niece of Jules Cambon by marriage. She was recently re- 
ferred to in “Life” as the “most famous woman journalist 
in Europe.” 

As a whole, the book is hardly written with distinction or 
beauty, but the richness of its material produces an inter- 
esting picture of a very eventful period. 

—MARCELLE ACHARD. 


Rilke’s Poetry 


LATER POEMS OF RAINER MARIA RILKE: translated 

by J. B. Leishman; Longmans, Green; 277 pages; $3.50. 

HE poetry of Rilke is comparatively little known to 

English readers, though most of those who are acquaint- 
ed with his work agree that his was the finest poetic genius 
that Europe has produced since Baudelaire. Understanding 
is not made easier by the spiritual intensity of these poems, 
not altogether in tune with an age whose attention is mainly 
directed to more material problems of organisation and sur- 
vival. But it may be questioned whether any mystic ever 
has been, or could be, in tune with the temporary character- 
istics of his age. 

In no nation is the mystic consciousness, for good or evil, 
more eminent or more persistent than in Germany. Often, as 
in Rilke, it has reached or passed the bounds of a narrow 
orthodoxy, incapable of the poet’s imaginative illumination. 
One of the central figures in Rilke’s thought is the “Angel” 
who “has nothing to do with the Angel of the Christian 
heaven (rather with the angelic figures of Islam), ...a 
being in whom thought and action, insight and achievement, 
will and capability, the actual and the ideal, are one. Intel- 
lectually, he is a necessary hypothesis; imaginatively, he is 
intensely real. He is both an inspiration and a rebuke, a 
source of consolation, and also a source of terror; for, while 
he guarantees the validity of man’s highest aspirations and 
gives what Rilke would call a “direction” to his heart, he is 
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at the same time a perpetual reminder of man’s immeasur- 
able remoteness from his goal.” This goal is nothing less 
than an intimate knowledge of the whole meaning of man’s 
existence and the existence of the Universe, attained not by 
disregarding and rejecting, but by passionately understand- 
ing the world we live in, and the things and people in it. 

To Rilke, a spirit even more intensely remote from narrow 
nationalism than Goethe himself, the war was a particularly 
terrible experience. Lacking the blind comfort of patriot- 
ism, he could do nothing but suffer. “I can find no comfort 
in action,” he wrote in 1915, “for I could fight only for all, 
against no one.” The five poems, “August, 1914,” catch and 
concentrate in their brief space what less ardent spirits re- 
quired years to experience. Through his fear of the destruc- 
tion and cruelty of war—destruction of the soul no less than 
of the body—he clings to the hope of Aeschylus, that wisdom 
may come through suffering. 

We are different, identically different: meteor-like, 

there flashed into everyone’s 

suddenly no longer personal bosom a heart. 

Hot, an iron heart from an iron cosmos. 

O friends, our ancient heart, our familiar heart 

that was animating us yesterday—who can foresee it 

vanished for ever? No one 

will ever feel it again, not one still living survivor 

of this tremendous change. 

For the older heart of an incompletely achieved 

earlier age has ousted 

the nearer, dearer, slowly, differently compassed 

heart that was ours. And now 

our task is just to re-forge that imperfect heart, 
suddenly re-imposed, to consume its residual violence. 


Mr. Leishman has translated these difficult poems faith- 
fully, and with remarkable skill. It is impossible to repro- 
duce exactly the effects of a master of technical skill, but 
many of these versions read as spontaneously as if they had 
been written originally in English. The re-arrangement of 
related poems, and a copious commentary, illustrated by 
quotations from the poet’s letters and his friends’ memoirs, 
are a great help to an adequate understanding of the poet. 

—L. A. M. 


Short Reviews 

SPOKEN IN JEST: Gilbert Norwood; Macmillan; pp. 209; 

$2.00. 

PART from his standard works on Greek Tragedy and 

Greek Comedy with which every student of the drama 
is familiar, Professor Norwood is known to the general public 
for his more popular works on classical subjects and for a 
collection of short stories, The Wooden Man, published some 
years ago. Here he gives us a collection of newspaper 
pieces written at odd times during the last fifteen years. To 
enjoy such a collection the reader should not expect more 
than the author intended, as the title itself warns him. They 
are light and friendly pieces, full of humor and wit, as well 
as engaging candour that treads on your toes with a smile, 
conversational in tone—not without the occasional serious 
reflection slyly presented in the jester’s garb. Inevitably, 
such a series is uneven, but most of the pieces are good and 
entertaining. I particularly like the secret of happiness re- 
vealed in a dream, in Happiness for All, The Sublime Care- 
taker, and Harrison and Marsh; as well as the essays with 
a literary flavour and the attacks on incorrect speech, a 
subject on which the author has vigorous convictions. 
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The little book is a pleasant companion for those moments 
when the flash of wit and inconsequential comment are a 
refreshing rest from purposeful action and _ consecutive 


thought. —G. M. A. G. 


THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 1938: King’s Printer, Ot- 

tawa; pp. 1141; $1.50. 

O discuss the Year Book adequately would require sev- 

eral volumes and a battery of experts; to give an 
adequate account of its contents would take a pamphlet. 
Fortunately neither is necessary as every student of Can- 
adian affairs will have a space reserved on his shelves for 
what is rightly described as the official statistical annual of 
the country which contains a thoroughly up-to-date account 
of the natural resources of the Dominion and their develop- 
ment, the history of the country, its institutions, its demo- 
graphy, the different branches of production, trade, trans- 
portation, finance, education, etc.—in brief, a comprehensive 
study within the limits of a single volume of the social and 
econome condition of the Dominion. But if the student needs 
only to be told that the Yearbook is, now available, the lay 
reader should perhaps be advised not to be put off by 
statistics. Not only will he find here in plenty the fun that 
all grown-up boys get from the more fascinating kinds of 
dictionaries and collections of tables, but there are many 
valuable articles on special subjects and the whole is a mine 
of indispensable information about the state of the country. 
Apart from the revealing statistics, he will find here also 
many of those matters of detail which one is always irritat- 
ingly forgetting and never quite knows where to look up. 

The price is amazingly cheap. So get yours while the 

supply lasts. A limited number of paper-backed copies are 
available at 50 cents for teachers, students and ministers of 
religion. 


THE CRUMBLING OF EMPIRE: M. J. Bonn; Nelson 

(Allen and Unwin); pp. 482; $4.50. 

HIS lengthy book is not easy reading; it is a trifle 

heavy, though lit up by flashes of caustic humour, it is 
at times repetitive; yet it will repay study in that it gives a 
historical and wide background which will help the reader 
to understand the present imperialist struggles. The first 
part analyzes the different kinds of imperialism—tribal, 
feudal, mercantile, capitalist—and the different kinds of col- 
onies and dependencies with their difference in social struc- 
tures. He reviews the history of modern empires, and the 
changes brought into imperialism by democracy, national- 
ism and liberalism. As he says of the modern imperial 
Powers: “These countries stress their undying faith in dem- 
ocracy, but they are the born rulers of coloured men, who 
must obey their will.” 

He traces the development of the imperial idea in Germany 
before the war, and recounts the sad, now well-known tale 
of the indignities forced upon a proud nation. He analyzes 
the contradictory forces at work and concludes that the anti- 
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imperial forces of “counter-colonization”—the new ideas— 
must ultimately be the strongest. The discussion of the 
value of colonies is balanced and sensible. When he comes 
to deal with the immediate situation he believes that alli- 
ances between countries governed by radically different 
philosophies are impossible, that the fall of dictatorships 
must not be expected in the near future and that the only 
hope lies in the possessing countries working of their own 
free will away from empire to federation, to economic co- 
operation between themselves, leaving the door open to 
later adherents. ‘The re-establishment of such a system 
among the saturated Powers would furnish the most con- 
vincing proof of its superiority to autarchy.” Meanwhile 
“Temporary appeasement by unconditional concessions may 
offer an excellent chance for gaining time. It will make an 
ultimate clash almost inevitable.” 


WHITHER DEMOCRACY? Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 

ation, Ottawa; pp. 100; 35c. 

NOTHER worthy number in the excellent series of C. 

B.C. publications. Here are a number of debates on the 
problems facing Canadian democracy: Rural Debt Structure, 
Taxation, The Railway Problem, Social Credit, Labour Prob- 
lems, The Padlock Law, Communism, Co-operation, Plan- 
ning, Socialism. The great attraction of the volume is that 
every speaker pro or con really believes in the side he up- 
holds, which makes for a tone of vigorous conviction that 
makes excellent reading. The subjects are inevitably dealt 
with in a general way and a popular manner but each debate 
makes a good introduction to the various topics for those 
who are not familiar with them. 


GENEVA AND THE DRIFT TO WAR: Sir Norman Angell, 
J. B. Confliffe and others; (Problems of Peace, twelfth 
Series); Nelson (Allen and Unwin); pp. 207; $2.25. 
HE world situation seems to alter so quickly these days 
that a series of lectures at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 

national Relations delivered in August 1937 may well appear 

out of date. Yet the reader of this book, as indeed of its 
predecessors, will find that our problems have remained 
substantially the same, and that if things have got worse it 
is largely because the great democracies continue to indulge 
in the expensive luxury of statesmen who take little notice 
of the ail but unanimous conclusions of students of inter- 
national affairs. We find here economic and political sur- 
veys of the world as it was a year ago, two chapters pleading 
for a positive democratic block, with economic as well as 
military co-operation, from Sir Norman Angell’s statements 
of French and Russian policy towards the League which are 
both still valid, an appraisal of the achievements of the New 

Deal, and a very illuminating chapter on the Spanish situa- 

tion, as true today as when it was written by E. A. Mowrer, 

of the Chicago Daily News in Paris. 


FIVE POLITICAL CREEDS: L. E. Law, F. A. Knox, J. A. 
Corry, A. E. Prince, C. A. Curtis; Ryerson; pp. 97; 75c. 
HIS fourth booklet in the Dominion book series published 
by the Canadian Associaton for Adult Education will not 

rank as high as its predecessors. The reason is simple; each 

political creed should have been expounded by a believer, or 
else we should have had ten essays pro and con. To have 

Conservatism dealt with by a Conservative, Liberalism by a 

Liberal, but Socialism, Communism and Fascism by hostile 

critics, is manifestly unfair. Another difficulty is that the 

“creed” is an ideal which may have little relation to practice 

—and this is especially obvious when expounded by believ- 

ers, while the others are apt to confuse the two. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE, 1938; Geneva; I.L.0.; pp. 81. 


HIS, Mr. Butler’s valedictory, is an inspiriting review 

of the year’s work of the I.L.0., with judicious comments 
on the general economic and political situation. It has five 
chapters: “Prosperity Regained—and Lost?” “The Social 
Balance,” “Hours of Work,” “The Progress of the I.L.0.,” 
and “The Future,” with fourteen charts and three tables. 
Certain features of it deserve particular attention from 
Socialists. 

Chief among these is the emphatic warning that “the 
present high level of employment is not a matter for com- 
placency,” and that any satisfaction it may engender “should 
be accompanied by comprehensive planning to avert the dan- 
gers with which the present situation is fraught.” (p. 29.) 
Mr. Butler’s comments on the admirable work of the Swed- 
ish government in this respect, especially this: “So far, na 
other country has taken similar measures on a comprehen- 
sive scale.” (p. 30.) The I.L.0. itself, however, is setting 
up an International Public Works Committee, in whose work 
Canada has agreed to take part. 

Admirers of Fascism will note that Germany’s percentage 
of unemployed has fallen from 30.1 in 1932 to 4.5 in 1937. 
(p. 26.) I hope they will note also that Italy no longer pub- 
lishes statistics on the subject, that German figures since 
1933 exclude “persons employed in labour camps,” and that 
“the 1937 wage indices of every country for which they exist 
showed an increase of real wage-rates or earnings as com- 
pared with 1929, the only exception being Germany.” (p. 32.) 
They might also ponder the fact that the German govern- 
ment has intervened to prevent employers from raising 
wages (p. 32.) 

Of the Soviet Union Mr. Butler says that there is “evidence 
that for the period 1933-1937 the plan fixed as regards both 
industrial production and railway transport was completed; 
also that the harvest was exceptionally good in 1937, and 
that quantities of foodstuffs had substantially increased.” 
(p. 34.) “No figures of nominal wages are available since 
1935, nor are any statistics published in regard to real 
wages” and “the information regarding production is scanty 
as compared with previous years.” (p. 34.) 


THE IRON CHRIST: Francis Berry; Nelson—Williams & 

Norgate; pp. 48; 1/6. 

HE striking title of this narrative poem designates an 

equally remarkable and timely theme. In 1902 Chile and 
Argentine were about to settle a boundary dispute by war. 
A popular pacifist reaction, set in motion by the sermon of 
an Argentinian archbishop, spread to Chile and compelled a 
successful arbitration of the issue. Some of the actual arms 
were then melted down and cast into the famous statue of 
Christ erected jointly by the two countries upon the Andean 
divide which separates them. 

The actual story is not so simple as Mr. Berry’s, unfor- 
tunately, and involved some by no means disinterested pres- 
sure by Great Britain; the author has gained in the clarity 
of his implied message by ignoring the international com- 
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plications but he has lost, accordingly, in historical reality. 
His style is also by no means equal to his themes; the 
general manner is rhetorical, and there are moments of 
bathos (Mr. Berry cannot resist a pun on chilly Chile.) But 
there are times when his lively vigor and his emotional heat 
carry him up to passages of real power. He is at his best 
in evoking Byronic nature-drops; his skies are full of “jaw- 
wide clouds”; his mountains are properly overwhelming: 


Cordillera de los Andes 

Heaped with distant silence, only known 
By craning condor scratching emptiness; 
Remote and circled by aeons... 


I LIKE AMERICA: Granville Hicks; Modern Age Books, 
Inc., New York, 1938; pp. 216; 50c (paper.) 


RANVILLE Hicks is a professor of English who was 

dismissed from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute for 
his radical opinions. This book was one of the products of 
the time made available by that dismissal. It tells of the 
author’s old American background, his love of his country 
for its natural beauties and for the opportunities it has fur- 
nished him. It tells, too, of his education in radicalism and 
how an appreciation of the familiar paradox: misery and 
want in the midst of plenty, led him to accept communism 
as the only solution. It reviews some of the well known 
statistics as to America’s productive capacity, and as to the 
“one third of a nation, ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed” in Roose- 
velt’s phrase. It treats of the general lack of economic 
security, even for the well-to-do, of a middle class that is no 
longer independent but is steadily being proletarianized by 
the developed industrial system. The author makes it clear 
that despite our fear of “regimentation” we already live in 
a collectivized society, but one without integration, and one 
that is enormously wasteful of human resources. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES; Toronto, Macmillan; $1.10 
each. 


ANADIAN art-lovers who wish to obtain an idea of the 

work being done across the border cannot do better than 
consider the Whitney Museum Publications now introduced 
to this country by Macmillans. American painters, like those 
in Canada, are recovering from the former dependence on 
Paris for teaching and ideas, and are settling down to an 
interpretation of the characteristics of their own country. 
Of course the result varies greatly according to the individ- 
ual vision of the artists; but they have all abandoned im- 
pressionism and “art for art’s sake” in favour of a bold 
expressionism, which may be lyrical or romantic or neo- 
classic or realistic. Henry Schnakenberg, for instance, may 
be best classified as a realist. His subjects are all taken 
from aspects of nature which he has himself seen and en- 
joyed, and they are painted completely in a manner which is 
satisfying to anyone who wants beauty as it simply is. 
Other contemporary painters in this series are Brook, Cole- 
man, Demuth, Hopper, Karfiol, McFee, and Speicher. But 
these men are, as said above, extremely various. All will 
not please every taste. 

Each of these books contains an account of the artist’s 
work, a sketch of his career, and twenty reproductions of 
his work. Unfortunately, the latter are not in colour, but 
are of a high quality of half-tone print. The covers are of 
maroon linen, stamped in gilt, very handsome for gift 
purposes. 
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An Appeal To Fight 
The Padlock 


The Editors, The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sirs: 

I should like to request the privilege of the use of your 
columns to address an appeal to readers of The Canadian 
Forum on behalf of the Canadian Civil Liberties Union, 
Montreal branch. 

As every reader of The Canadian Forum is aware, Pre- 
mier Maurice Duplessis’ Provincial Police have begun a more 
intense enforcement of the Padlock Law since the refusal 
of Mr. Lapointe to disallow it or to refer it to the Supreme 
Court. For the first time since the enactment of the law, 
homes have been padlocked and arrests have been made 
when the victims have defied the “padlocks.” 

The Canadian Civil Liberties Union, Montreal Branch, 
has undertaken the defence of F. X. Lessard, the Quebecker 
who was placed under arrest when he took possession of his 
home after it had been padlocked. The C.C.L.U. also plans 
to seek a test of the constitutionality of the law in two or 
three other cases. 

To meet the costs of these actions the C.C.L.U., Montreal 
branch, is undertaking a campaign to raise $10,000. At the 
same time, the Union hopes to add at least 2,000 members 
to its rolls. 

The C.C.L.U. appeals to the readers of The Canadian 
Forum for assistance in this campaign. The Padlock Law 
is a threat to the civil liberties of every Canadian. Will you 
help the Canadian Civil Liberties Union to remove this blot 
from the statutes of Quebec? Inquiries as to membership 
and contributions may be sent to the address below. 


Yours sincerely, 
HUBERT DESAULNIERS, 
Chairman, Canadian Civil Liberties Union, 
Montreal Branch, 
1405 Peel St., Montreal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

Brigadier-General Sir Henry Page 
Croft is in the interior of B.C. surveying 
the possibilities of mass settlement to 
“safeguard the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
upon this continent from penetration by 
nationals opposed to the ideals of 
democracy.” 

First point in his three point settle- 
ment plan reads: “Selection of the set- 
tlers must be made carefully so as to 
bring in the right type.” 

Will Sir Henry Page Croft, warmest 
of General Franco’s champions in the 
British Parliament, kindly reassure us 
before he goes further with his plan that 
he sincerely believes in the ideals of 
democracy. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM MITCHELL. 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


Sir: The idea of conscription of wealth 
as a complement of conscription of men 
can hardly be reconciled with a limita- 
tion of the profit rate. In England pro- 
fits were controlled during the Great 
War, but the profit-takers did very well. 
The soldier may give his life without the 
government incurring obligations unless 
he leaves dependents. Existing wealth 
should be subject to similar risks. At 
the outbreak of war, the goverment 
should call up deeds, bonds, stocks—all 
titles to wealth. These—or numbered 
tickets representing them—should be 
placed in a revolving drum, and after 
every battle drawing proportioned to the 
battle casualties should be made. The 
titles drawn out should become the pro- 
perty of the government, and the rest, 
“Interest or dividends” received from 
them would go into the public treasury. 

This method of conscripting wealth 
would provide frequent thrills for the 
rich as long as the war lasted. And it 
would probably make them use their in- 
fluence to prevent another war. If a 
millionaire lost his all, he could fall back 
on the dole, or might be given the pen- 
sion of a time-expired soldier. 

—COLIN McKAY. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


LET PREACHERS PREACH 
(Matt. XV. 14) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude 
review in this or a later issue.) 

The Modern Age: F. C. Happold, Chris- 
tophers; pp. 319; 5/-. 

The Chosen Instrument (the bombing 
plane: Norman Macmillan; Nelson 
(Bodley Head); pp. 168; $1.50. 

Peace with the Dictators? Sir Norman 
Angell; Musson (Hamish Hamilton); 
pp. 328. 

What War Means, Japanese Terror in 
China from eye-witness accounts by 
H. J. Temperley; Ryerson (Gollancz) ; 
pp. 288; $2.00. 

The Nazi Primer, transl.: Harwood I. 
Childs, with commentary by William 
E. Dodd; Musson; pp. 280; $1.75. 

Morals in the Melting Pot: Edward E. 
Sg Ryerson (Gollancz); pp. 301; 

1.50. 

Imperial Japan 1926-38: A. Morgan 
Young; Nelson (Allen and Unwin); 
pp. 328; $3.75. 

The Ten Tribes and All That: 
Parker; Ryerson; pp. 94; 75c. 

The Quest For Religious Realism: Paul 
ng Schilpp; Harpers; pp. 197; 

2.00. 

From Tsardom to the Stalin Constitu- 
tion: W. P. and Lelda K. Coates; Nel- 
son (Allen & Unwin); pp. 320; $3.00. 

New Breaking, An Outline of Co-opera- 
tion Among the Farmers of Western 
Canada; Hugh Boyd; Dent; pp. 215; 

00 


N. H. 


$2.00. 

The Life of Jules Cambon: Genevieve 
Tabouis; transl. C. F. Atkinson; Nel- 
son (Cape) pp. 399; $4.50. 

Canadian Literature Today: A series of 
broadcasts sponsored by C.B.C.; Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press; 50c. 

The Political Thought of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge: edit. A. J. White; Nelson 
(Cape) pp. 272; $2.75. 

Designing Women (on Women’s dress) 
Margaretta Byers; Musson (Simon 
Schuster) pp. 276; $2.25. 

With Malice Towards Some: Margaret 
Halsey; Musson (Simon Schuster); 
po. 280; $1.25. 

Thrice a Stranger: Vera Brittain; Mac- 
millan; pp. 435; 

So What? A young man’s Odyssey: 
Charles Landry; Dent; pp. 305; $2.75. 

Death on the Instalment Plan: L. F. Ce- 
line; transl. J. H. P. Marks; McClel- 
land & Stewart (Little Brown); pp. 
5938; $2.75. 
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Green Worlds: Maurice Hindus; Double- 
day Doran; pp. 539; $3.50. 

Josie and Joe: Ruth Gipson Plowhead; 
Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 262; $2.50. 

And If Man Triumph: George Snell; 
Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 215; $2.50. 

The Green Leaf: A memorial to Grey 
Owl; ed. Lovat Dickson; Macmillan; 
pp. 109; 90c. 

The Joyful Delaneys: Hugh Walpole; 
Doubleday Doran; pp. 401; $2.75. 

House of All Nations: Christina Stead; 
i (Simon Schuster); pp. 793; 
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